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COMMISSION. 



V ICTORIA, BY THE Grace op GoDj of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

To Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin, William, Earl of Devon • 
and our trusty and well-beloved Sir Robert Alexander Ferguson, Baronet; George 
Alexander Hamilton, Esquire; Thomas Nicholas Redington, Esquire; and John 
Wynne, Esquire, Greeting. 

WHEREAS, We have_thought it expedient for divers good causes and 
considerations, that a Commission should forthwith issue for inquiring into the 
state of the Law and Practice in respect to the Occupation of Land in Ireland 
and m respect also to the burdens of County Cess and other charges which fall 
respectively on the Landlord and occupying Tenant, and for reporting as to the 
Amendments, if any, of the existing Laws, which, having due regard to the 
just rights of Property, may be calculated to encourage the cultivation of the 
Soil, to extend a better system of Agriculture, and to improve the relation 
between Landlord and Tenant in that part of Our United Kingdom. Now, 
KNOW YE,- that We, reposing great trust and conadence in your intelligence’ 
discretion, and diligence, have authorised and appointed, and do by these Pre- 
sents, authorise and appoint you the said Waiiam, Earl of Devon, Sir RAert 
Akmnder Ferguson, George Alexander HamiiUm, Thomas Nieholas Redington, and 
John Wynne, to be our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid. And We do 
by these Presents, give and grant to you, or any two or more of you, full power 
and authority to call before you, or any two or more of you, such persons as you 
shall judge necessary, by whom you may be better informed of the Truth in the 
Premises, and to inquire into the same and every part thereof by all other lawful 
ways and means whatsoever. And We do further by these Presents, give and 
grant to you, or any two or more of you, full power and authority where the 
same shall appear to you, or any two or more of you, to be requisite to adminis- 
ter an Oath or Oaths to any person or persons whatsoever to be examined 
before you, or any two or more of you, touching or concerning the Premises. 
And our further will and pleasure is that you, or any three or more of you, upon 
due examination of the Premises, do and shall report to us, in writing, under 
your hands and seals, your observations as to what you shall find touching or 
concerning the Premises upon the said Inquiry. And also, your opinions £ to 
the Amendments, if any, of the existing Laws, which, having due regard to the 
just rights of Property, may be calculated to encourage the cultivation of the 
Soil, to extend a better system of Agriculture, and to improve the relation 
between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. And We further will and command, 
and by these Presents ordain, that this our Commission shall continue in full 
force and virtue. And that you, our Commissioners, or any two or more of you, 
shall and may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from 
time to time by adjournment. And We do hereby direct and appoint that you, 
or any three or more of you, may have liberty, should you deem it expedient,’ 
to report to us your several proceedings under this Commission, from time to 
time, as the same shall be respectively completed and perfected. And We do 
further authorise and empower you, or any three or more of you, to nominate 
and appoint a Secretary, for your aid in executing this our Commission. In 
Witness whereof We have caused these our Letters to be made Patent. 

W iTNESS Ourself at W estminster, the Twentieth day of November, in the 
Seventh Year of our Reign. 

By Writ of Privy Seal, 

EDMUNDS. 
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REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please Your Majesty^ 

Youe Majesty’s Commission, bearing date the 20th of November, 1843 havinu 
directed us to inquire into the state of the law and practice in respect to the 
occupation of land in Ireland, and in respect also to the burdens of county cess 
and other charges which fall respectively on the landlord and occupying tenant- 
and to report as to the amendments, if any, of the existing laws, which, having 
due regard to the just rights of property, may be calculated to encourage the 
cultivation of the soil, to extend a better system of agriculture, and to improve 
the relation between landlord and tenant in that part of the United Kingdom 
It IS now our duty to lay before Your Majesty, a statement of our proceedings’ 
and the opinions which our investigations have led us to form. ’ 

We met in Dublin early in December, and appointed as our Secretai-y John 
Pitt Kennedy, esq., formerly of the Royal Engineers, and resident for many 
years in Ireland, where he has devoted much attention to all matters connected 
With land in that country. 

Our attention was, in the first instance, iiaturaUy directed to an examination 
ol the state of the law of landlord and tenant, and the practice under it • and 
with this view we examined many of the assistant barristers and agents exten- 
sively engaged in the management of estates in different parts of the country 
and other persons whom we thought likely to give us general information. 

For the purpose also of obtaining evidence upon the subjects of our inquirv 
from different parts of the country, and from various classes of persons we ad 
dressed the letter, (No. I, appended to this Report,) to every Board of Gmrdians 
ftroiighout the country, to every Bishop of the Established Church, to everv 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and to the heads of the Presbyterian Church frorn 
whom generally we received material assistance. 

Numerous communications soon poured in upon us, from all parts of the 
country, many of them having reference to particular cases, and others conveidng 
suggestions, or giving hints for inquii-y ; and several documents, and some wit 
nesses also sent to us for examination by a Committee of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation. We then addressed ithe circular, (No. 2.) to the parties from whom 
replies to our former letter had been received ; we also sent the letter (No 3 1 
to those by whom statements of particular cases had been forwarded to us and 
called for several returns, to some of which more particular reference wiU here- 
after be made. 

From these various sources much information was derived before we left 
Dublin. 1 

After a short time we proceeded through the counties of Louth, Armagh 
Down, Antrim, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Monaghan. ’ 

We then adjourned to London, where we examined some witnesses, and in 
the course of the summer and autumn completed our tom- through the country 
having thus visited and sought information in every county in Ireland, and having 
at niore than ninety towns, examined upon oath, upwards of 1,100 witnesses, the’ 
whole of whose evidence, with their names and descriptions, will be found in the 
Appendix. 

We have thus obtained information from persons of every class and condition 
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of life, and have caused indexes to be prepared in such a form as 'will afford a 
ready means of reference to any part of the evidence which has been thus taken. 

We explained, in the letter before referred to, (No. 3,) the principle upon 
which we should feel it our duty sometimes to investigate individual cases, and 
to hear complaints, for which it was wholly beyond the scope of our Commission 
to afford any remedy. 

Many such statements have been made to us, which, although each of them 
may probably relate to a single case, yet, taken together, would, if well founded 
furnish e'vddence of some system calling for alteration and amendment. 

Whenever the evidence had reference to the conduct of an indi'vidual, we felt 
it our duty, as far as possible, to communicate with him, and afford every oppor- 
tunity for explanation. The statements forwarded in reply to our circulars, 
(Nos. 5 and 6,) by those who did not consider it necessary to tender themselves 
for examination, we ' have inserted in the Appendix (omitting such passages as 
appeared to us irrelevant) ; and we have taken care, by a note in the margin of the 
evidence, to enable a reference to be made at once to the explanation, and a judg- 
ment to be thus formed as to the real state of the case. In the great majority 
of cases, this course of proceeding has appeared to give satisfaction to the 
parties concerned ; but in some very few instances, individuals have declined 
to give any answer to allegations which they designated as calumnious or absurd, 
and have, therefore, left us no alternative but to report the evidence without any 
explanatory statement. 

Previously to our first leaving Dublin, we had prepared and circulated a paper 
of Queries, (No. 4,) with a view to point attention to those subjects to which 
our examination would be principally directed. 

In the selection of witnesses for examination, we were guided by the recom- 
mendation of the Boards of Guardians or of the Clergy and others, made 
in consequence of our circular ; we also examined numerous persons who 
tendered evidence, and sought out others from whom we thought that we might 
derive useful information. 

We had with us also a full register of all the documents and letters that had 
been sent to us, with complaints or suggestions, to all of which we gave such 
attention and made such inquiries respecting them, as, in the best exercise 
of our judgment, they seemed to require. 

In addition to all this, we saw and conversed with a great number of persons, 
at different places, whose examination upon oath we did not think it proper to 
take, either on account of the vaguene'Ss of their statement, or of the length of 
time that had elapsed since -the - facts referred to had occurred, (ten, twenty, or 
even forty years,) or because, admitting all their assertions to be correct, we 
found they could not afford materials towards forming a just conclusion upon the 
subjects referred to us. 

The Evidence has run to a great length, and contains necessarily very much of 
repetition and sameness. But we were willing to subject ourselves to criticism 
upon this account, rather than to expose ourselves to the more serious charge of 
having made a partial selection, either of persons to be examined, or of the 
places or subjects to which our Evidence should apply. 

Our. object was to present a general view of the state of the country, with 
respect to the occupation of land, and this could only be done by frequently 
putting the same question and making similar inquiries in different places. 

Before entering upon any detailed statement of the result of our inquiry, we 
thi nk it may not be uninteresting or uninstructive to give a slight sketch of the 
manner in which landed property in Ireland has been dealt with for a long series 
of years ; and we believe that such a re'view is important to a clear understand- 
ing of the subject, and to the successful investigation of the sources from which 
many of the present evils have sprung. 

In the civil contentions which at various periods and during many centuries 
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distm-bed the repose of England and Scotland, property gradually passed from 
the feudal tenure of former tunes to the more civilised relation of landlord and 
tenant, as known to our present law. 

It is for us briefly to show how different has been the case in Ireland 

Without entering at any length into the history of the past, we cannot avoid 
noticing a few promment matters which* exercised a material influence in pro- 
ducing the existing relation of landlord and tenant. We allude to the confisca- 
tions and colonisations of EUzabeth and James— the wars of Cromwell— and 
lastly, the Penal Code. 

^ The first of these led, in many instances, to the possession of large tracts by 
individuals whose more extensive estates in England made them regardless and 
neglectful of their properties in Ireland. 

_ Again, the confiscations of the lands of O’Neill, in the north, and Desmond 
m the south, were followed by the plantations of Ulster and Munster ; the exten- 
sive settlement of Scotch and English in tne counties of Ulster, has introduced 
habits and customs which give a different character to that province from other 
parts of the island. Hence also is supposed to have arisen the system of tenant- 
right, winch, as forming a singular feature in the relation of landlord and tenant 
we shall have occasion afterwards to notice. In Munster the plantation was 
more imperfectly carried out, and a class of undertakers, unaccompanied by 
those foUowers whom they were equally bound by the terms of their grant to 
mtroduee, became the landlords of the native peasantry in many parts of those 
districts, producing, for that reason, comparatively little change. 

The adventurers who obtained debentures from Cromwell formed, for the 
most part, a small proprietary ; and, being generally resident, exercised an in- 
fluence on the relations of society, different from that produced by.the large and 
absent grantees of former reigns. 

These confiscations were followed at a later period by the enactment of the 
penal laws, which, affecting as they did the position of the Roman Catholics 
as regarded landed property, must have had a very general influence on society 
in such a country as Ireland. 

These laws, both in their enactment and in their subsequent relaxations, have 
affected materially the position of occupier and proprietor. They interfered with 
almost every mode of dealing with landed property by those who professed that 
creating a feeling of insecurity, directly checked their industry. 
The Protestant landlords also suffered indirectly from the operation of the 
sme laws ; for, in letting their estates, they were, to a great degree, confined in 
the selection of their tenants, to those who alone could enjoy any permanent 
tenure under them, and were exclusively entitled to the elective franchise 
Many landlords parted with the whole, or a great portion of their property, for 
long terms, and thus avoided all immediate contact with the inferior occupiers, 
so that all the duties of a landlord were left for performance to a middleman! 
The latter, on the other hand, in the favourable position in which the laws had 
mdirectly placed him, as regarded the proprietor, dictated very frequently his 
own terms to the landlord ; and restrictive covenants against subletting or sub- 
dividing were seldom inserted. 

About eighty years after their first introduction, a relaxation of these laws 
took place. 

Among many measures professedly for the improvement of Ireland, an Act 
was passed m 1771 which allowed Roman Catholics to take a lease for sixty-one 
years of not less than ten acres, or more than fifty, of bog, with only half an acre 
ol arable land for the site of a house, but not to be situated within a mile of a 
town ; and if it was not reclaimed in twenty-one yeai-s, the lease to be void. In 
777 it was enacted that titles not hitherto litigated should not be disturbed, and 
Oman Catholics were allowed to take leases for any term under 1000 years. In 
1782 they were allowed to acquire freehold property for lives or by inheritance ; 
and m 1793 was passed a further enactment, which materially affected the 
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position of landlord and tenant. The 405. franchise was by that Act extended 
to Roman Catholics ; the landlords and the middlemen then found the importance 
of a numerous following of tenantry, and subdivision and subletting, being by 
this law indirectly encouraged, gi’eatly increased. The war with France raised 
considerably the profits of the occupier, who was thus enabled to pay a large 
rent to the mesne lessee. These causes produced throughout the country a class 
of intermediate proprietors, known by the name of middlemen, whose decline 
after the cessation of the war, and the fall of prices in 1815, brought with it 
much of the evils we have witnessed of late years. Many who, during the long 
war, had amassed much wealth, had become proprietors in fee ; others, who had 
not been so successful, struggled in after years to maintain a position in society 
which their failing resources could not support. Their sub-tenants were unable 
to pay “ war-rents.” The middleman himself, who had come under rent during 
the same period, became equally unable to meet his engagements. All became 
impoverished ; the middleman parted with his interest or under-let the little land 
he had hitherto retained in his own hands ; himself and his family were involved 
rapidly in ruin. The landlord, in many cases, was obliged to look to the occu- 
piers for his rent, or, at the expiration of the lease, found the farms covered with 
a pauper, and, it may be, a superabundant population. Subsequently, the Act of 
1829 destroyed the political value of the 405. freeholder, and to relieve his pro- 
perty from the burden which this chain of circumstances brought upon it, the 
landlord, in too many instances, adopted what has been called, the “ clearance 
system.” 

What we have thus written will suffice to show how extraordinary have been 
the changes which property has undergone in Ireland, how much it has been 
affected by extrinsic events, and by causes unconnected either with the natural 
circumstances of the country or the people. 

With a view of bringing more clearly under notice the position in which the 
questions referred to us by Your Majesty’s Commission now actually stand, it 
may be useful, in the next place, to take a short review of the inquiries which 
■ have been carried on upon subjects connected with the social condition of 
Ireland, by Committees of Parliament or by Commissioners specially appointed. 

If we may venture, without presumption, to make any remark in the nature 
of criticism upon the Reports of those from whose labours so much valuable 
information is to be derived, we should say that in many of them too much reli- 
ance appears to be placed upon some one favourite plan, as likely to afford an 
effectual remedy for the admitted evils ; whereas we feel certain that such sub- 
stantial and permanent relief to the distress still prevalent in Ireland, can only 
be hoped for from a combination of measures adapting themselves to the varying 
circumstances under which the owners and occupiers of land are placed, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

We find that the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the several bogs in Ireland, and the practicability of draining and 
cultivating them, appointed under the 49th Geo. III., c. 102, made four several 
Reports in 1810, 1811, and 1814, in which they express their entire conviction of 
the practicability of cultivating with profit an immense extent of land lying waste 
in Ireland ; They confine their recommendations to the legislative removal of the 
obstacles to the improvement of these lands, which arise from the uncertainty 
prevailing with regard to the boundaries of contiguous estates, and from the 
existence of various rights upon them, which are claimed by the neighbouring 
tenantry ; and to which obstacles they considered that the uncultivated state of 
these lands was chiefly to be ascribed. 

In the year 1819, a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the state 
of disease and employment of the poor in Ireland, regretting the small extent to 
which the recommendations of the former Commissioners had been acted upon, 
and pointing out the great evils of a redundant population, recommend the adop- 
tion of measures for the clearing, lowering, and embanking of rivers, by which so 
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much low ground in various parts of the country is flooded, and for the drainage 
and reclamation of bogs and marshes. They also strongly urge the opening of 
communications through the mountain districts, and with the fisheries on their 
coasts, on principles similar to those applied in the case of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The Select Committee of the Commons, in 1823, advert to the misery among 
the poor arising from the want of employment. This want they considered 
might be supplied, in part at least, by the extension of the linen trade to the 
South of Ireland — by the continued encouragement of fisheries — by the erection 
of piers and the formation of harbours— by the opening of mountain roads, and 
by any other works of public utility ; all being aided and encouraged by public 
money, “ given by the nation to stimulate private exertions.” 

The Committee also express their concurrence in an opinion stated in the 
Report of 1819, of the necessity of passing a general Drainage Bill for Ireland. 

The Reports of Committees of both Houses of Parliament, in 1826, contain a 
great variety of suggestions made to them with reference to the political and 
social state of Ireland, which they press upon the attentive consideration of Par- 
liament ; but as these suggestions are rather reported as points for consideration 
than as being supported by the opinion of the respective Committees, it does not 
appear to be necessary to state them at length in this place. 

In three Reports in 1826 and 1827, from the Select Committee on Emigration 
from the United Kingdom, the condition of Ireland, and the state of its poorer 
classes are particularly referred to, and emigration advocated as the only effectual 
means of removing the evils of over-population, pauperism, mendicancy, and des- 
titution, which prevail in that country, and of obtaining the advantages proposed 
to be effected by the Irish Subletting Act, then lately passed (7 Geo. IV., c. 29). 

In 1830, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the state of the 
poorer classes in Ireland, took a large body of evidence on the condition of the 
people of that country, and in their Report, laid before the House a summary of 
that evidence, with their observations upon it. 

In speaking of the peasantry generally, the Committee state “ a very consider- 
able proportion of the population (variously estimated at a fourth and fifth of the 
whole) is considered to be out of employment.” Great distress is described 
as ensuing from the want of demand for labour ; but notwithstanding the misery 
in many districts, there is said to be evidence of great improvement in the state 
of the peasantry of late years, and every indication of its continuance. 

The next topic reported on by the Committee, is the law and practice in the 
relations between landlord and tenant. After describing the e.xtent to which the 
subletting and subdivision of farms and lands had been carried during the war, 
and under the influence of war prices, and the change in the system of managing 
lands which took place at the peace, they speak of the misery occasioned to the 
ejected tenantry by the consolidation of farms. Still, however, being of opinion 
that such consolidation was absolutely necessary, the Committee proceed with a 
summary view of the state of trade— the effects of steam navigation— the state 
of manufactures — the state of the savings’ banks, and the charitable loan socie- 
ties — the health of the poor, as shown by the admissions to fever hospitals — and 
the state of the country, as described by the criminal returns; and after an 
account of the laws which affect the poor, and of the charitable institutions of 
Ireland, both public and private, they state the 'remedial measures which they 
propose for adoption, of which the following appear to come within the scope of 
our inquiry : — 

1. The extension of public works upon the principle of loans repayable 
and adequately secured. 

By extracts from former Reports, they prove, that for a long period admissions 
have been made by Parliamentary authorities, that the then system of carrying' 
on public works had been long open to serious objection. They describe the 
system pursued in the Highlands of Scotland, and the beneficial results attending 

B 
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it, and state their conviction that equally good effects would ensue from the 
the adoption of a similar system in Ireland — founding that conviction on the 
great improvement produced in various parts of the country by public works, 
effected by public grants, or loans in aid of local funds, or upon the security of 
local taxes. 

2. The extension of inland navigation on similar principles. 

3. Improvement of the Grand Jury laws. 

After referring to the importance and nature of these law;s, the Committee 
turn to the question of the applotment of the assessments, and express their 
decided opinion that the county assessments should, in whole or in part, be 
imposed upon the landlords. In support of their view, they quote from Reports 
made by former Committees, and the evidence taken before them on the subject. 

The Committee advert to other proposed amendments in the Grand Jury 
system, relating to the more equable distribution of public works, and a more 
convenient period for their execution, viz., when there is least demand for 
agricultural labour, and to the establishment of money payments in all public 
works. 

4. Drainage and embankments. 

The Committee, strongly impressed with the advantage of this class of im- 
provements, recommend the trial of one or two experiments in the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, on a limited scale, at the public expense. 

5. A correction of the abuses iucidental to the system of tolls and customs. 

7. Emigration. 

Emigration is considered by the Committee to be peculiarly applicable, as a 
remedial measure, to the present state of Ireland, and of the relations of land- 
lord and tenant there. 

They recommend that facilities should be afforded by Government to such 
peasants as were disposed voluntarily to emigrate, and. who could, either by 
themselves or their landlords, (it being for the interest of both that farms should 
be consolidated,) provide funds to defray the expense of their passage and location 
in America. 

10. A correction of the abuses incidental to custodiam writs. 

11. A cheap and effectual mode of determining disputed wills, legacies, 
and intestacies, for small sums. 

It is proposed by the Committee to give power to the Assistant Barristers to 
adjudicate in those matters, in respect to sums of a limited amount. 

The Report concludes with the enumeration of a series of measures, proposed 
with the view of carrying out the recommendations. contained in it. 

As a means of alleviating the distress occasioned by the removal of tenants, it 
is proposed by the Select Committee on the State of Ireland in 1832, that 
public money should be given in aid of such sums as may be paid by a landlord to 
a removed and destitute tenant, with a view to its being employed in emigration. 

The Select Committee, in 1835, on the amount of advances made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, in their two Reports, urged the importance of 
an extension of public works, on the principle of loans and grants ; and of an 
extensive system of drainage and land improvement under the Board of Works ; 
and they proposed several amendments in the law, to give additional facilities 
for the attainment of both these objects. 

Among other matters not embraced by the Commission under which we are 
acting, the Commissioners of Poor Inquiry (in their Third Report, 1835) recom- 
mend the adoption of measures to promote emigration from Ireland, partly by 
aid from the general funds of the empire, and partly by rates and contributions 
in Ireland. 

With a view to the improvement of land in Ireland, they recommend the 
appointment of a Board of Improvement, with extensive powers for the drainage 
and reclamation of uncultivated and partially cultivated lands.. They propose to 
combine in some respects the operations of this new Board with those of the 
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Board ofWorks, and that the fund at the disposal of the latter should he in- 
creased ; they also recommend that additional powers should be conferred on 
that Board, with a view to the promotion of all public works ; and in Order to 
remove some of the obstacles which have hitherto stood in the way of extensive 
improvements, they propose to give to tenants for life, &c., in Ireland, certain 
leasing and charging powers not now possessed by them. 

The Committee of 1836 directed their inquiries into the duties, salaries, 
and fees of the officers paid by the counties, and into the presentments com- 
pulsory on Grand Juries. They recommended the union of some offices, more 
particularly of the Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the Peace, and that the duties 
of the united office be performed in person, by a resident officer ; also the appoint-' 
ment of assistants to the County Surveyor, and the reduction of the class of com- 
pulsory presentments. 

The Commission of 1840, appointed to revise the several laws whereby monies 
were then raised by Grand Jury presentments, recommended, among many other 
changes, that Magistrates qualified by property within the barony, and the elected 
Guardians of the poor, should alone form the district presentment sessions’ court, 
of which there was to be but one in the year ; that there should be a finance 
committee and road wardens to pay the contractors quarterly ; that the Board 
of Works should have a corps of assistant engineers under it for the more 
effectual control of new roads ; that the offices of Clerk of the Peace and Clerk 
of the Crown, and those of Treasurer and Secretary, be united ; that a judicial 
committee of the Privy Council be appointed as a Board of Appeal from the 
decision of Grand Juries and of the Board of AVorks, and that the Privy Council 
should make rules for the management of all gaols. 

Lastly, the Committee of 1844 on the townland valuation, recommended that 
the system of valuation which had been adopted on the suggestion of the Select 
Committee of 1824 on the survey and valuation of Ireland, and under the pro- 
visions of the 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 84, should be discontinued, and that a tenement 
valuation according to the net annual value for a fair average term of years, and 
applicable to the imposition and levy of all local taxes, be substituted. 

They then proceeded to suggest that the county cess and the poor rate should 
be levied together, and that the same principle of payment between landlord and 
tenant be applied to both taxes. 

The principal measures which appear to have followed from these various 
Committees and Commissions have been, the Townland Survey, the Valuation 
Acts, the several Public Works Acts, the Drainage Acts, the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of Custodiam Writs, an extension of the Civil Bill Jurisdiction to legacies 
of small amount, and the alteration of the Grand Jury system by the Acts of 
1834 and 1836. 

At this stage of om* Report, and before adverting to those details to which the 
course of our inquiries has directed our attention, it may be proper to make a 
few observations of a general nature, and having, as we conceive, an important 
bearing upon every part of the subject under consideration. 

Whatever difference of opinion may be put forward or entertained upon other 
points, the testimony given is unfortunately too uniform in representing the 
unimproved state of extensive districts, the want of employment, and the con- 
sequent poverty and hardships under which a large portion of the agriculture 
population continually labour. 

The obvious remedy for this state of things, is to provide remunerative em- 
ployment, which may at once increase the productive powers of the country, and 
improve the condition of the people. 

By what means, and under what arrangements for the occupation of land, this 
object can be most certainly attained — what difficulties and impediments may be 
removed — and what assistance can be properly given by the interference of 
Parliament or the exertions of individuals, are points well worthy of considera- 

B 2 
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tion by all those who have the welfare of Ireland at heart, and upon which it 
will be our duty to offer some suggestions ; but we wish in this place to record 
our decided opinion, that agricultural improvement, that is, an increased and 
improved cultivation of the soil of Ireland, is one of the first and most important 
steps towards improvement in the condition of the people. 

Another general remark which our tour through the country and an extensive 
intercourse with the farming classes enables us to make, is, that in almost every 
part of Ireland unequivocal symptoms of improvement, in spite of many embar- 
rassing and counteracting circumstances, continually present themselves to the 
view ; and that there exists a very general and increasing spirit^ and desire for 
promotion of such improvement, from which the most beneficial results may 
fairly be expected. 

Indeed, speaking of the country generally, with some exceptions which are 
unfortunately too notorious, we believe that at no former period did so active a 
spirit of improvement prevail, nor could well directed measures for the attain- 
ment of that object have been proposed with a better prospect of success than at 
the present moment. 

We regret, however, to be obliged to add that in most parts of Ireland there 
seems to be by no means a corresponding advance in the condition and comforts 
of the labouring classes. A reference to the evidence of most of the witnesses 
will show that the agricultural labourer of Ireland continues to suffer the greatest 
privations and hardships — that he continues to depend upon casual and pre- 
carious employment for subsistence — that he is still badly housed, badly fed, badly 
clothed, and badly paid for his labour. Our personal experience and observations 
during our inquiry have afforded us a melancholy confirmation of these state- 
ments ; and we cannot forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
endurance which the labouring classes have generally exhibited under sufferings 
greater, we believe, than the people of any other countiy in Europe have to 
sustain. 

TENURE. 

The expression “ Tenure of land,” may be used with reference either to the 
landlord’s estate, or to the interest which an occupying tenant has in his farm. 
In this latter sense it has been commonly used by the witnesses, and is generally 
understood in Ireland ; and in this sense we consider it to form the principal 
subject of our inquiry ; but we think it necessary in the first instance briefly to 
notice a few cases in which the nature of the landlord’s interest may have an 
influence upon the dealing with his tenants. 

It will be observed that we sought the opinion of most of the witnesses in 
reference to impediments in the Avay of improvements, arising out of the nature 
of the landlord’s interest. 

The number of proprietors of land in Ireland is small when compared with 
its extent and the amount of its agi’icultural population. This circumstance, 
while probably it is one of the causes which has led to the want of that personal 
attention to the condition of the tenantry, which is at once the duty and interest 
of landlords, renders also the impediments in the way of improvement, arising 
from the nature of the proprietors’ tenure, a matter of more urgent public im- 
portance in Ireland than elsewhere. 

It frequently happens that large estates in that country are held by the pro- 
prietors in strict limitation ; and the pecuniary circumstances of the landed pro- 
prietors generally, arising in some cases out of family charges, and resulting in 
others from improvidence or cai’elessness possibly of former proprietors, disable 
many, even of the best disposed landlords, from improving their property, or 
encouraging improvement amongst their tenantry, in the manner which would 
conduce at once to their own interest and the public advantage. Many of the 
evils incident to the occupation of land in Ireland may be attributed to this cause. 

The removal of impediments, as far as it is possible to remove them by legislation. 
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has formed the subject of inquiry and remark by the Committee in 1886, on 
Public AVorks, and various suggestions upon it have been offered to us in the 
course of our inquiry. 

In accordance with the recommendation of that Committee, we ai-e of opinion, 
that for the permanent improvement of an estate — confining that expression to 
such operations as may properly be considered of an agiicultural character- 
tenants for life, and other persons under legal disability, should be empowered, 
subject to proper and efficient restrictions, to charge the inheritance, to an 
amount not exceeding three years’ income, for such improvements, being bound 
to repay the principal by instalments, and to keep down the interest. 

This is no new principle. In Scotland by the statute 10 Geo. III., cap. 61, 
commonly called the Montgomery Act, tenants for life are empowered to charge 
the estate, to a certain extent, with monies laid out by them in improvements ; 
and in many instances in which it has been found impracticable, or very difficult, 
to comply with all the requisites of that Act, the principle has been fully recog- 
nised by the Legislature, which has passed private Acts with the same object. It 
is well known how greatly the agriculture of Scotland has improved under a 
liberal expenditure of capital, and how much the improvement has contributed 
to increase the property, and promote the prosperity of the country. 

In England and Ireland, powers are frequently given by Parliament to 
trustees and others, to grant long leases, or even to compel sales of land, for 
purposes considered to be of public interest, where the instrument under which 
the estate is held has given no such power. We may confidently state, that 
neither the improvement of land in Scotland, nor any of the objects for which 
the powers last referred to have been given, were of such j^aramount importance 
as an improved system for the occupation of land in Ireland is at this time. It 
must never be forgotten, that an improved cultivation, with the consequent 
increase of produce from the soil, and of comfort to the occupier, are not matters 
of private or individual interest only, but are intimately connected with the pre- 
servation of public tranquillity, and the general prosperity of the whole empire. 
It may also be observed, that in the statute 1 & 2 Wm. IV., c. 33, commonly 
called the Public Works Act, and also in a still more recent statute, 1 & 2 
Viet., c. 55, the principle of enabling persons having pai’tial interests, to make 
charges for purposes beneficial to the estate, has been recognised. We hope, 
therefore, that an effective measure, founded upon the principles to which we 
have now refeixed, may soon become the law of the land. 

Amongst other measures calculated to facilitate such operations, we think it 
would be desirable that the Bank of Ireland should be empowered, like the 
Bank of England, to lend money, on landed security. 

In adverting to the character of the landlords’ tenure in Ireland, it is our 
duty to observe upon a species of tenure, scarcely known elsewhere, which pre- 
vails very extensively in that country, one-seventh of Ireland being said to be 
held under it. We allude to the tenure by lease for lives, with a covenant of 
perpetual renewal on payment of a fine, sometimes merely nominal, on the fall of 
each life. The origin of this tenure is said to be traceable to the condition and 
state of property, consequent upon the extensive confiscations to which neaidy 
the whole of Ireland has, at different periods, been subjected ; the grantees, 
being generally absentees, and desirous of securing a recognition from time to 
time of their proprietorship, as well as the power of recovering their rents, are 
supposed to have originated this form of demise. 

This tenure, though manifestly intended to be perpetual, has proved a source 
of frequent litigation. Various constructions have been put upon the covenants 
for perpetual renewal. We cannot more clearly exhibit the extent of this evil, 
than by citing from Mr. Lynch’s Measures for Ireland, a quotation he has given 
from a judgment of the late Sir M. O’Loghlen, vdien Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, in reference to this subject : “ Every day’s experience shows how very un- 

certain the duration of an interest under such a tenure is. Forfeitures of the 
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right to enforce a renewal daily occur, through the neglect of tenants, or the 
dexterous management of landlords. Covenants treated in some cases for more 
than a century as entitling tenants to renewal for ever, have been construed 
by courts of justice as not conferring that right. Any person who is much en- 
gaged in the investigation of titles under leases of lives renewable for ever, will 
find in almost every abstract of such titles, a statement of the result of one or 
more suits in equity for enforcing the right. The usual statement is — the right 
to a renewal having been questioned, it became necessary to file a bill in equity.” 
In addition to this high authority, we may refer to the evidence on this head. 

To remedy the inconvenience and ill effects which arise from this species of 
tenure, we recommend that powers should be given to the lessor and lessee in 
all cases to commute the fines into an increased rent, and thus to convert the 
tenure of leases of lives renewable for ever into an absolute perpetuity — a power 
being given, as in the Church Temporalities Act, to distrain and eject in case 
of non-payment of the reserved rent, and to refer to a Court of Equity all 
questions as to the pecuniary value to be placed on any reservations by covenants 
which may interfere with the proper cultivation of the land. 

We also think it would be desirable that extended leasing powers should be 
given, under proper and equitable restrictions, to tenants for life and to boards dr 
corporations whose powers are restricted by law, such as Incumbents as to their 
glebe lands, the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, the Trustees of Erasmus 
Smith, the Board of Education, and the Trustees of Sir P. Dunne’s and Wilson’s 
hospitals. 

In the account given by witnesses throughout Ireland, of the mode in which 
occupiers hold their land, the most striking peculiarity is the custom prevalent 
in the northern counties, called the tenant-right. 

The origin of this custom has been the subject of much speculation, but is now 
rather a matter of curiosity than of present interest. It dates from a very 
early period, having probably sprung up, as we have already noticed, as a natural 
consequence from the manner in which property was generally granted and dealt 
with in that part of the country. 

Large tracts having become the property of public bodies, or of individuals 
resident at a distance, the landlords were well contented to let their farms to 
those who would undertake the cultivation and entire management, reserving 
to themselves a rent, but making no expenditure, and exercising little interfe- 
rence with the land. 

Under such circumstances, it seems neither extraordinai'y nor unreasonable, 
that a tenant quitting a farm, either at his own desire or from any difference 
with his landlord, should obtain from his successor a sum of money, partly in 
remuneration of his expenditure, and partly as a price paid for the possession of 
land which the new tenant would .have no other means of acquiring. 

From this state of things a feeling of proprietorship appears to have grown 
up in the tenant, which continues in a great degree to the present day ; and the 
extent to which it prevails, may be seen by reference to various parts of the 
evidence taken in the province of Ulster. 

Under the influence of this custom, the tenant claims, and generally exercises 
a right to dispose of his holding for a valuable consideration, although he may 
himself be tenant-at-will, and although he may have expended nothing in 
permanent improvements. 

We found that in various parts of that province, sums equal to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen years’ purchase upon the rent, are commonly given for the tenant- 
right ; and this, not only where the rent is considered low, but where it is fully 
equal to the value. 

Proprietors generally have been enabled to place a restriction upon this tenant- 
right, so far at least as to secure a power of selection with respect to the 
tenant, and to place some limit upon the amount to be paid ; wisely judging, that 
a tenant who pays a large sum of money {part of which he probably borrows) in 
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entering upon a farm, will be crippled in his means for the proper management 



Anomalous as this custom is, if considered with reference to all ordinary notions 
of property, it must be admitted that the district in which it prevails has thriven 
and improved, in comparison with other parts of the countiy ; and although 
we can foresee some danger to the just rights of property from the unlimited 
allowance of this “ tenant-right,” yet, we are sure that evils more immediate 
and oi a still greater magnitude, would result from any hasty or general dis- 
allowance of it, and still less can we recommend any interference with it by law. 

The increasing interest which many landlords, particularly some amongst the 
largest proprietors, take in their estates, the improved intercourse with their 
tenants, the liberal expenditure made by some of them in permanent improve- 
ments, all tend to place the relation of landlord and tenant upon the footing 
most advantageous for both, and in proportion as feelings of confidence grow 
up, he evils of an unrestricted tenant-right will be avoided, and the beneficial 
results which under a modified form it is calculated to produce, will be secured. 

Both with respect to the district to which we have now been referring, and to 
other parts of Ireland, it would be easy for us to direct attention to many 
instances of estates upon which the good effects of a steady and judicious manage- 
ment are becoming daily apparent ; but we feel that if we were to do this we 
must also, m justice to the whole subject, point towards other properties with 
respect to which there is much that requires alteration and amendment ; and we 
should thereby embitter and prolong those feelings of distrust and irritation 
which it IS our duty to allay. 

We shall, therefore, throughout this Report make our observations as general 

as nnssiih p ® 



Speaking generally with respect to the occupation of land in Ireland, we find 
that It IS usually held under terminable leases for various terms, or by tenants 
trom year to year. 

A person having a lease for ever is more commonly to be found in the class of 
landlords than of occupants. 

It was formerly the practice with most landlords, particularly those who were 
absentees, to grant long leases of a large tract to some individual who was 
answerable for the rent, and who undertook the responsibility of dividing and 
under-letting the land. Those lessees were usually designated “ Middlemen.” 

This was generally done so as to secure a large profit, and the poor occupiers 
were frequently exposed to great oppression. 

pe evils consequent upon such a system have been frequently exposed in 
authentic Reports, and every writer on Ireland has dwelt upon them. 

The practice of letting land to, middlemen is now rare; but the system has 
entailed upon the country the most injurious consequences, and has been a fruit- 
ful source of the difficulties which embarrass those who endeavour to place the 
occupation of land in Ireland upon a safe and wholesome footing. 

We must recur to this subject hereafter, when speaking more pai-ticularly of 
the circumstances that usually attend the falling in of one of those long leies, 
held by a middleman. 

Looking generally through Ireland, we believe that the larger proportion of 
the^ land is occupied by teuants-at-wUl. There has been of late years, from 
various erases, an indisposition in many landlords to grant leases ; and it appears 
from the Evidence, that m some cases where the landlord is willing, the tenants 
decline to take them out, influenced, to a certain degree, by the high stamp duty. 

Upon some well regulated estates, the property of intelligent and liberal land- 
lords, who are upon the best footing with their tenants, no leases are given ; but 
we cannot forbear to express our opinion, that as a general system it is more for 
the interest of both landlord and tenant that leases of a moderate length should 
be granted. We feel, however, that this is one of the points which must be left 
to the discretion of individuals, and we cannot recommend any direct interference 
by the Legislature. 
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The most general, and indeed almost universal topic of complaint brought 
before us in every part of Ireland, was the “want of tenure,” to use the expres- 
sion most commonly employed by the witnesses. 

It is well known that the want of “ fixity of tenure” has, for some time pa,st, 
been sedulously put forward as one of the most prominent grievances of the Irish 
tenant. 

Some few of the witnesses before us have given to that term a meaning wholly 
inconsistent with any regard for the most generally admitted rights of the proprie- 
tors of the soil, Imt this is not common ; most of them have referred to this 
subject in much more moderate and reasonable language. 

The uncertainty of tenure is, however, constantly referred to as a pressing 
grievance by all classes of tenants. It is said to paralyse all exertion, and to 
place a fatal impediment in the way of improvement. 

We have no doubt that this is the case in many instances. In some, probably, 
the complaint is put forward as an excuse for indolence and neglect. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Before we proceed further in dealing with this part of the subject, it may be 
necessary, in the first instance, to give some explanation of the particular expres- 
sion, “ Improvements,” — the want of which explanation, would probably lead to 

much misconception on the part of persons unacquainted with rural affairs in 
Ireland. 

It is well known, that in England and Scotland, before a landlord offers a 
farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm house, with 
necessary farm buildings, for the proper management of the farm. He puts 
the gates and fences into good order, and he also takes upon himself a great part 
of the burden of keeping the buildings in repair during the term ; and the rent 
is fixed with reference to this state of things. Such, at least, is generally the 
ease, although special contracts may occasionally be made, varying the arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant. 

In Ireland the case is wholly different. The smallness of the farms, as they 
are usually let, together with other circumstances, to which it is not necessary 
to advert, render the introduction of the English system extremely difficult, and 
in many cases impracticable. 

It is admitted on all hands, that according to the general practice in Ireland, 
the landlord builds neither dwelling-house nor farm-offices, nor puts fences, 
gates, &c., into good order, before he lets his land to a tenant. 

The cases in which a landlord does any of those things are the exceptions. 

The system, however, of giving aid in these, matters is becoming more 
prevalent. 

In most cases whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is done by 
the tenant, and in the ordinary language of the country, dwelling-houses, farm- 
buildings, and even the making of fences, are described by the general word 
“ improvements,” which is thus employed, to denote the necessary adjuncts to a 
farm, without which, in England or Scotland, no tenant would be found to 
rent it. 

Under the same common term of. improvements, are also included various 
agricultural operations, such as draining, deep trenching, and even manuring, 
which ought to stand upon a very different footing from buildings. 

' It will be seen by reference to the Evidence, that many witnesses of various 
classes, have spoken of the discouragement to improvement that arises from the 
want of some certain tenure in the land. 

Some of these refer to the necessity for enforcing the grant of leases, as a 
remedy for this evil, with respect to which we have before expressed our opinion ; 
while others again seem to think that the same end will be as effectually obtained 
by some legislative provision, securing to the tenant, under certain circumstances, 
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a fair remuneration for any expenditure made by him of labour or capital in 
permanent improvements on the farm. . ^ ’ 

We think that no person acquainted with Ireland, or who takes the trouble of 
referring to the Evidence collected byus, can doubt the importance of encoui-ag- 
mg agricultural improvement throughout the country— including in that term 
improvement of the dwellings and farm buildings, as lell asZb Lr c„ Ra- 
tion 01 the soil. 

Undoubtedly, when a landed proprietor is possessed of an unencumbered estate 
or has the command of money, he may give assistance and encouragement to his 
tenants m the most advantageous manner; and a duty belongs to his position in 
this respect, which we find to be most faithfully performed in many oases. 

In some instances, the tenant may have capital which he will readily expend 
upon the land ,f he can only be assured that he shall enjoy an adequate return 
for his expenditure, m the length and certainty of his tenure, or can have secured 
to him a tair compensation for liis outlay and labour' ou quitting the farm. 

On the other hand it not unfrequently occurs that the only capital which the 
occuper of the soil possesses is to be found in the labour of himself and his 
family ; if you show to him m what manner the application of that labour may 
be rendered most conducive to his own comfort and permanent benefit, and assist 
hiin with money or materials which his labour cannot supply, you will generally 
hnd the Irish peasant ready to co-operate with you in effecting improvements 
beneficial alike to himself and to the country. 

It is because we believe in the concurrent testimony of many witnesses, that 
the attainment of these desirable objects is impeded by the feelings of distrust 
and insecurity that too often prevail amongst the tenant class in Ireland that we 
venture to recommend some legislative interference upon this point. 

Theyate of Ireland in this re.spect has not unfrequently engaged the attention 
of Parliament ; m the years 1835 and 1836, and again in 1848, bills were pre- 
sented to Uie House of Commons, of which the object was to secure for tenets 

the“r &rmr” 

• *e fair remuneration to which a tenant 

IS entitled for his outlay of capital, or of labour, in permanent improvements, 
should be secured to^ him by voluntary agreement rather than by compulsion of 
law; yet upon a review of all the evidence furnished to us upon the subject we 
believe that some legislative measure will be found necessary in order to give 

** ' "'®» as to provide for those cases which cannot be 

settled by pnvate arrangement. 

We earnestly hope that the Legislature will be disposed to entertain a Bill of 
this nature, and to pass it into a law ivith as little delay as is consistent with a 
lull discussion of its principle and details. 

We are convinced that in the present state of feelings in Ireland, no single 
measure can be better calculated to allay discontent, and to promote substantial 
improvement throughout the country. In some cases, the existence of such a 
law will incline the landlord to expend his own capital in making permanent im- 
provements. In others, he may be called upon, on the eviction or retirement of 
tenants, to provide the amount for which their claims may be established under 
the Act. 

The power which we have already recommended to be given to enable persons 
under legal disabilities, to charge their estates for certain purposes, will assist in 
rendering effectual the provisions for compensation here referred to, and in pro- 
an undue pressure on existing landlords from their operation. 

We do not express these opinions, without having come to the conclusion from 
a careful examination of the whole subject, that a satisfactory enactment may be 
tramed for this pm*pose, which should contain some such provisions as the 
lollowing ; — 

power to register with Clerk of the Peace, agreements between 

C 
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landlord and tenant, relative to improvements on farms by draining, or 
otherwise, and on farm buildings, &o„ with a power to Assistant Barrister 
to enforce same, with an appeal to J udge of Assize. 

2 -In cases where parties do not agree, a power to tenant to serve notice 
on landlord of any proposed improvement in farm buildings, offices, o 
exterior fences, the suitableness thereof to be reported on by mutually 
chosen arbitrators, with power to the Assistant Barrister, on such repoit 
and after examination, to decide and certify the maximum cost, not 

exceeding three years’ rent. _ ,i i ji i 

3— If tenaL be ejected, or his rent raised within thirty years, 

to pay such a sum, not exceeding the maximum fixed, as work shall then 

be valued at. , , , 

4.— Provisions for the registration of such adjudications— works to be com- 
pleted within a limited time from date thereof--and landlord to have 
power to execute, charging five per cent, on outlay, not exceedmg es i- 
mate stated therein. 

CONSOLIDATION OF FARMS. 

The removal of large numbers of tenants or occupiers of small portions of 
land from their holdings, has long been the subject of observation and 

Former Reports have remarked upon it, and adverted to the causes that led 
first to the multiplication of occupiers upon the land, and subsequently to their 

'™hrCommittee of 1823, in particular, when touching upon this subject, say, 
that during the war, partly from political motives, in adding to the number o 
voters, and partly from the ease with which high rents were paid for land, an 
extraordinary subdivision of farms took place. - . x. • 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1826, also refer in their 
Report to the minute subdivision of land, the extreme difficulty of preventing it, 
and the number of persons intervening between the head landlord and the 
immediate occupier. And they state that they observe with satisfaction that the 
increasing intelligence of landlords is now endeavouring to apply a gradual 
remedy to the subdivision of land, and that they entertain a confident expects^ 
tion, that for the mutual benefit of both landlords and tenants, this remedy will 
be as extensively applied as circumstances will permit. 

The Committee on Emigration in 1826 and 1827, speak of a growmg convm- 
tion (already almost universal) among the landlords m Ireland, of the mischief 
of the system of an under-tenancy, and of the excess of population which 

attends it. ' . , x j? 

In like manner, the Select Committee of 1880 describe the advancement ot 
agriculture during the wai’, the consequent demand for labour and augmentation 
of the population ; the increased value of land, and so the temptation to sub- 
letting. _ ... ^ 1 j j 

After alluding to the ■wretched condition to which the subdivision of land and 
an over population had reduced the people, their Report proceeds 

“ Such was the state of things so soon as a fall in prices occurred after the 
peace. A change then began to take place in the system of managing lands. 
The great decline of agricultural produce prevented many of the middlemen, as 
well as the occupiers, from paying their rents ; an anxiety began to^ be felt by 
the proprietors to improve the value of their estates, and a general impression 
was produced in the minds of all persons, that a pauper population spread over 
the country would go on increasing, and the value of the land at the same time 
diminishing, till the produce would become insufficient to maintain the resident 
population. 

“ ‘ That e'vil became so obvious,’ continues Dr. Doyle, ‘ that the proprietors 
thought some remedy ought to be applied ; and they did accordingly apply 
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remedies, of the principle of which I highly approve ; but I thought, and still 
think, that those laws ought to have been accompanied by some provision for 
the poor.’ 

“ The new system of managing lands was that of consolidating farms, and bring- 
ing the landlord and tenant more immediately in contact. It is stated to lead 
to better husbandry, to a greater certainty of the potato crop, to farm buildings 
and more comfortable habitations, to the gradual improvement of the quality of 
the soil and the quantity of produce. Lower rents are assumed, but, on an 
average of years, larger rents are paid ; and a race of yeomanry is likely to 
spring up and to be encouraged. These benefits are so strongly felt, that all 
the witnesses concur that they are -universally recognised by landlords and 
agents, and are carried into practice as far as circumstances will admit. The 
risk' to be apprehended is not that the proprietors of land should be insensible to 
these considerations, but that they should, in some cases, proceed with too much 
rapidity. 

“ So far from its being for the interest of the landlord to sublet, and so far 
from there existing any inveterate habit of subdividing farms for the sake of 
acquiring higher rents, experience has shown that personal interest imperatively 
prescribes a contrary mode of proceeding. It is a mistake to imagine that these 
clearances of estates have originated with the Subletting Act, or with the statute 
that raised the franchise ; on the contrary, they existed more than ten years 
before those measures had been adopted ; but it is undoubtedly true that both 
statutes have given motives or afforded facilities for pursuing a course previously 
adopted on the gi'ound of private interest. If the condition of the landlord and 
of those tenants who remain in possession of the soil are alone considered, the 
change is undoubtedly one of unmixed good. But the situation of another class 
remains to be considered, that of the ejected tenantry, or of those who are 
obliged to give up their small holdings in order to promote. the consolidation of 
farms. Their condition is necessarily most deplorable. ‘ It would be impossi- 
ble for language to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected 
tenantry have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even -vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled ; so that not only they 
who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, but they have carried 
with them and propagated that misery. They have increased the stock of 
labour, they have rendered the habitations of those who received them more 
crowded, they have given occasion to the dissemination of disease, they" have 
been obliged to resort to theft and all manner of vice and iniquity to procure 
subsistence ; but, what is perhaps the most painful of all, a vast number of them 
have perished of want.’ 

“ Your Committee cannot help hoping and believing that the foregoing pow- 
erful statement is one which describes an extreme case ; still, there can be no 
doubt, that in making a change, in itself important and salutary, a most fearful 
extent of suffering is produced. 

“ The change is unavoidable, and could not have been delayed ; a postpone- 
ment could not have averted the evil day, which would eventually have come, 
and have been attended with pressure, aggravated by reason of the postponement. 

“ ‘ Had the evil gone much further,’ continues Dr. Doyle, ‘ the misery would, 
of necessity, have increased. It was, indeed, essentially necessary to the good of 
the country that the system should be corrected, and every wise man apj51auds 
those measures which were taken for the correction of it ; but I believe there are 
very few people who now witness the sufferings of the poor in Ireland, who would 
not be inclined to say, that along with those Acts to which I have referred, there 
ought to have been a provision made for the ejected.’ 

“ Your Committee,” (the Report continues,) “ conceive that it is the imperative 
duty of indMduals, of the Government, and of the Legislature, to consider what 
means can be devised to diminish this mass of suffering, and at the same time to 
secure for the country a better economic condition, promoting a better manage- 
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meiit of estates, and regulating the relations between landlord and tenant on 
rational and useful principles.” i • r 

And in 1832, the Select Committee on the state of Ireland, m searching tor 
the cause of disturbances in that country, refer to the removal oi tenants from 
farms at the expiration of old leases, as one of them, and add, “ But the shbject 
involves so many important considerations, such as the rights and duties 
lords, the obligation of tenants to fulfil the covenants of their leases, and the 
claims of tenants on humane and indulgent treatment by their landlords, that the 
Committee have not been able to discover any plan by which the tenants removed 
may be altogether protected from being exposed to severe hardship. 

Feeling this subject to be one of vast importance, we have been very 
to acquire correct information upon it. In our printed queries we 
attention to the consolidation of farms and the eviction of tenants ; and “ the 
oral examinations we constantly addressed questions to the witnesses upon these 
points. The answers to such questions, together with numerous explanations 
which such answers have called forth, are in the Appendix. ^ ^ 

Upon a review of the whole subject, we feel bound to express our opimon, 
that there lias been much of exaggeration and mis-statement in the sweeping 
charges which have been directed against the Irish landlords. 

In common with the Committee of 1832, whose language we have quoted, we 
feel the impossibility of providing any direct remedy by legal enactment, for the 
suffering described in the preceding extracts. _ • i . 

The evil arises from the abuse of a right, of which the existence is essential to 
the maintenance of property; but, although we cannot recommend any interfer- 
ence by law with the right, it does not follow that we should hesitate to expose 
the abuse, or to point out the means which, in our opinion, may and ought to be 
adopted, to mitigate the evils resulting from it. 

A considerable period has elapsed since the consolidation system first com- 
menced, and the recent instances have been comparatively few. Much, however, 
of the evil caused by former clearances still remains, but we trust that the in- 
creased care and attention given by landlords to their estates will prevent its 
recurrence. 

It is certain that the removal of a number of poor occupiers trom the dwel- 
lings and the land which they have long held, must be the cause of much indi- 
vidual suffering ; and no humane landlord will adopt such a course, without using 
his best endeavours to alleviate that pressure. 

It may be useful to consider the circumstances under which, at the present 
time, such removals of tenants occur. 

We find no reason to believe that they are usually prompted by feelings of a 
religious or political character. 

Individual cases occasionally arise in which the operation of such motives 
may be traced ; but we think that all who look at the Evidence with an im- 
partial eye, will concur in the general conclusion at which we have arrived. 

The cause which most frequently, at the present day, leads to the eviction of 
a number of tenants on a particular estate, is the wish of the proprietor to in- 
crease the size of the holdings, with a view to the better cultivation of the land ; 
and when it is seen in the Evidence, and in the Returns upon the size of farms, 
how minute those holdings are frequently found to be, previous to the change, it 
cannot be denied that such a step is, in many cases, ■ absolutely necessary, and 
called for by a due regard to the interest of both landlord and tenant. 

Some witnesses, who put forwai*d most strongly, as matter of complaint, the 
consolidation of small holdings, into what they call lai*ge farms, in answer to the 
further question— “ To what size were the farms brought?” describe them as 
enlarged to the extent of twenty-five, twenty, or even ten acres. We give this, 
of course, only' as the general result of our inquiries. There have been, un- 
doubtedly, cases in which large numbers of tenants have been removed, with a 
view to create much larger farms, or with a view to the occupation of land in 
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some maimer more agreeable to the landlord ; but these are the exceptions, and 
not the general practice. In either case, the feeling that is engendered amongst 
the parties removed, and the surrounding population, as well as the opinion which 
impartial persons will form, must depend, in a great degree, upon the mode in 
which the removal is conducted. 

It now frequently happens, that upon the expiration of a long lease, a land- 
lord finds his property occupied by a multitude of paupers, who had obtained 
an occupation of a few roods or acres, either through the want of a clause against 
subletting in the former demise, or the failure of the landlord through some 
legal defect, or his own neglect to enforce that covenant,' if existing. Idany of 
these poor people are found living in a. most miserable way, and quite incapable 
of managing their land properly, or so as to derive from their small holdings a 
sufficient supply even of food for their subsistence. 

It becomes absolutely necessary, with a view even to the condition of the peo- 
ple themselves, as well as towards any general improvement in the country, to 
make some change. 

A humane landlord, finding himself thus circumstanced, if he is resident, or if 
he has an intelligent and active agent, will have much communication with the 
individual occupiers. He will inform himself of their respective position and 
character. He Avill select a sufficient number of those best qualified to occupy 
a farm, and will establish them in holdings of such size as will enable them, with 
industry, to live comfortably, and to pay a reasonable rent. He will encourage 
and assist some who may be willing to emigrate. He will aid others in settling 
themselves upon waste land belonging to himselii or will assist them in procuring 
it from others, and for some of the poorest, he will find employment as labourers. 

In this way he will be enabled at the same time to improve the condition of 
his property, and to benefit the population with which he has had to deal. 

Instances of successful proceedings of this nature have been brought before us, 
affording examples well worthy of imitation. 

On the other hand, if a landlord, finding a portion of his estate thus overrun 
with pauper tenants, looks only at the benefit to be derived from a new arrange- 
ment of it, without a sufficiently close attention to the effects of this upon indi- 
viduals, a great extent of misery will often be produced. 

Arrangements hastily adopted — ^rules arbitrarily laid down and enforced, for 
the remodelling of estates, gi-ounded perhaps on some pre-conceived theory in 
regard to the size of farms — will often be found to disappoint the expectations 
of the proprietor, and to produce much individual misery, however lavish the 
expenditure. The worst consequences may thus result from a want of due cau- 
tion and careful attention to all the circumstances. Perhaps the agent after 
selecting a sufficient number to remain on the farm, advises the giving of a s um 
of money to the rest. But it is difficult to say what compensation, apart from 
land, will be adequate in a country where land alone affords a permanent 
security for food. 

The money is soon spent in the temporary maintenance of the family. They 
may be willing to labour, but can find no employment. 

Some of them may be ready to emigrate, but require the advice and assistance 
of a kind friend to put them in the u'ay of taking this step with advantage. 

Others may be desirous of exerting their industry in the reclamation of some 
waste land, but know not where to apply, or by what means to encounter the 
first difficulties of such an undertaking. 

Thus it is, that a proceeding which under the existing circumstances of Ireland 
is often indispensable, may become a source of comfort or of misery, according 
to the spirit in which it is carried out. • 

RECOVERY OF RENT. 

Our inquiries have been also directed to ascertain what is the course most 
usually adopted by landlords in Ireland for recovery of rent against defaulting 
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tenants. The evidence upon this point shows the practice to be so different in 
different places, that we cannot pretend to give, with any degree of accuracy, a 
general statement upon it. 

The remedies open to a landlord are distress, action in the Superior Courts, or 
process by Civil Bill; and the more indirect method by ejectment. 

As the power of distress is liable to be abused, and the exercise of it under 
particular circumstances has been made the subject of complaint, we have given 
much consideration to the question whether this power could be abolished with 
advantage to the tenant and safety to the landlord, and we have come to the 
conclusion that this would not be a beneficial change for either party. ^ 

The right of distraining, whether derived from the feudal or the civil law, has 
always been a part of the common law of England and Ireland. It has been 
regulated and varied by several statutes, and there is now little difference in the 
present state of the law in this respect as it prevails in both countries. 

We believe that the abolition of the power of distress would greatly weaken 
the just rights of property, particularly with respect to the smaller class of ten- 
ants ; and we think that the change would operate injuriously as regards the 
poor population, because proprietors would be unwilling to intrust the possession 
of a cabin or an acre of land to a tenant, if they were deprived of those means 
of protecting themselves from loss which the right of distress affords. ^ 

Although we do not recommend the abolition of the right to distrain for rent, 
yet we think that some alterations may properly be made in the law which will 
render the enforcement of it less severe upon a tenant. 

We recommend that the right to seize growing crops by way of distress for 
rent shall be altogether taken away. 

This power was introduced into the law of Ireland by a statute of compara- 
tively recent date ; it is very liable to be abused, and although it may sometimes 
be useful for the recovery of rent from a particular class of tenants, yet we 
think that the evils growing out of it greatly overbalance any advantage which 
it can be shown to possess. 

The statute 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 75, requires a notice to be given to the tenant 
of the amount and particulars of rent for which distress is made, but it appears 
that no particular time is fixed for giving such notice, and that the want of it 
is no objection to the validity of a distress. 

We recommend that it shall be made imperative upon every person making a 
distress, to serve, or cause to be served, such a notice at the time of making the 
seizure, and that the want of it shall render a distress illegal. 

It appears to us that by the law at present, the occupying tenant, under a 
middleman or mesne landlord, is in some cases exposed to a double process of 
distress. He ought to be protected by statute from this danger. The particu- 
lar mode of doing this will require further consideration, but we have no doubt 
that it may be effected without danger to the just rights of any party. 

We think that a tenant ought to have the power of getting back his property 
that has been taken under distress at any stage of the process, before a sale has 
actually commenced. Some slight alteration of the law will be necessary for 
this purpose. 

We recommend that the costs of a distress shall be limited and regulated by 
law, as is done in England by the statute 57 Geo. III., c. 93. 

And there is one further limitation upon the exercise of the power of distress, 
which we think may be imposed with advantage. A distress may be made by the 
landlord or his authorised agent. It is usually made by the bailiff or driver of 
the estate, and it does not appear that in practice any written authority or 
warrant is commonly given to the bailiff to make any particular distress. If he 
is the known bailiff, it is considered that he is the agent of the landlord suffi- 
ciently authorised. 

This mode of proceeding frequently leaves too great a discretion with a class 
of persons with whom it ought not to rest, and we think it of importance that 
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the responsibility should, as far as possible, be made to rest upon the landlord or 
his agent. 

We, therefore, recommend that it should be provided by law, that no distress 
shall be legal, unless made by virtue of a warrant or order to dis train in writing, 
signed by the landlord or his agent, directing the bailiff to distrain the tenants 
named therein, and bearing upon the face of it the date when, and the place at 
which it is signed ; and further, that no warrant shall be sufficient to authorise 
a distress which is not so signed within twenty days of the time when the seizure 
is made. 

Our object is, to provide that the personal attention and judgment of the 
landlord or the agent shall be brought to bear upon the actual circumstances of 
each particular case, in which it is thought necessary to resort to the process of 
distress. 

We believe that as the law now stands, ai 2 y irregularity in any part of the 
proceeding renders the person making the distress liable to be treated as a tres- 
passer, ab initio. We think that some alteration should be made in this respect, 
and that landlords should only be liable to an action for irregularity. 

We come now to the process of ejectment. To enable the landlord (unem- 
barrassed by the niceties of re-entry for conditions broken at common law) to 
enforce the payment of his rent or have back his land, was the object of the 
several statutes on the subject of ejectment for non-payment of rent in Ireland. 

The earliest Irish statute is the 11th Anne, c. 2, which, after reciting the diffi- 
culties of proceeding at common law, enacts, that where more than half a year’s 
rent is due, and the lease contains a clause of re-entry, and there is no sufficient 
distress on the premises, the landlord may serve a summons in ejectment (similar 
to the declaration of ejectment in England), without any formal demand or 
re-entry. 

The English statute of the 4th Geo. II., c. 28, contains very similar enactments. 

In Ireland several other statutes have been passed, viz. 4th Geo. I., c. 5 ; 8th 
Geo. I., c. 2 ; 5th Geo. II., c. 4 ; 25th Geo. II., c. 13 ; by which several statutes 
an ejectment for non-payment of rent may be brought, if a year’s rent or more 
be due, although there may be sufficient distress upon the premises, although 
there may be no clause of re-entry in the lease, and although there may be no 
lease, if there be an article, minute, or contract in writing, ascertaining the rent 
payable, giving a mere title in equity. 

These statutes entitled the tenant to a right to redeem, on paying the rent and 
arrears within six months after the execution ike' habere. 

The above is a short outline of the proceedings for ejectment in the Superior 
Courts. But by the 56th Geo. III., c. 85, amended by 1st Geo. IV., c. 41, a 
landlord may proceed in the Assistant Barrister’s Court, by ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, where the rent does not exceed £50 a year. 

By the same statute, overholding tenants whose interests have expired, may 
be proceeded against in the Assistant Barrister’s Court, where the premises arc 
held at the above rent, the usual notice to quit being served. This statute has 
given rise to some complaints. 

Various returns which have been called for, both by Parliament and by the 
authority of this Commission, show a formidable number of ejectments served, 
but present a somewhat different appearance, when it is seen in what proportion 
of cases a decree is taken, or the writ of habere actually put in execution; 

A careful inquiry into the practical working of this statute, has led us to think 
that it has, upon the whole, proved beneficial to the tenant. 

It must be recollected for what it is that the Civil Bill ejectment is a substitute. 

It comes in the place of a proceeding in the Superior Courts, of which the 
costs falling upon the defendant were often ruinous to him. He has no diffi- 
culty of availing himself of the right of redemption, if he is able to redeem, and 
he can rely upon matters by way of defence, which without the aid of this sta- 
tute he could have brought forward only through the -expensive^ and tedious 
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process of a suit in equity. For instance, before this Act was passed, if a landlord 
through caprice or otherwise determined upon evicting a tenant to whom he had 
given a promise of renewal, upon the faith of which promise the tenant had ex- 
pended his money, the latter could not set up these matters as a defence to the 
action, but the legal right of the landlord must prevail, and the tenant could 
only obtain relief by a separate proceeding in a court of equity. 

Upon a Civil Bill ejectment the defendant may give evidence of such matters 
before the Barrister, and he may examine the ' plaintiff himself upon them ; and 
the Judge, acting as a court of equity, would decide the cause according to the 
equity arising from all the circumstances proved before him, and at a very 
moderate expense. 

Upon the whole, we do not believe that we should consult the true interest of 
any class in Ireland if we were to recommend the abolition of the remedy which 
is given by the statute, 56 Geo. III., c. 85, and which is usually described as a 
Civil Bill ejectment. 

The cheapness of this remedy is sometimes urged as an objection to it. We 
cannot think it consistent with any sound principles of legislation,^ to keep up 
the expense of laAv proceedings, avowedly for the purpose of deterring any man 
from attempting to enforce a right which the law professes to secure to him. If 
such right requires limitation, this should be imposed by distinct and direct enact- 
ments. And further, in the particular case now under consideration, we greatly 
fear that an increase of expense would operate as frequently against the poor 
tenant as in his favour. 

Some amendments, however, may be properly introduced into this process. 
We recommend that in any ejectment brought in any court, the plaintiff should 
be bound to serve notice upon the tenant, setting forth the amount due, and how 
made up ; and further that in any writ of “ habere ” issued upon a judgment in 
ejectment for rent, the amount claimed, together with the amount of costs, should 
be inserted, and that the Sheriff should have power at any time to stay the pro- 
ceedings, upon payment of the debt and costs. 

The practice which necessarily prevails under the existing state of the law, 
upon the execution of a writ of habere, of actually removing parties, and all their 
goods, out of their houses, is often productive of much hai*dship upon the poor 
occupier, and sometimes leads to scenes of riot and general disturbance. It is 
worthy of consideration, whether a special form of acknowledgment, to be in- 
dorsed upon the habere, may not be established, upon the signature of which by 
the tenants, the Sheriff shall be at liberty to make a special return of the exe- 
cution of the writ. But in such case, it would be necessary to reserve to the 
court, the power to direct further process under the habeo-e, if circumstances 
should render it n’ecessary. 

By the present practice, when a mesne lessee exercises his power of redeeming 
under an ejectment for rent, the landlord may be required to give up the land to 
him, without any occupiers upon it ; and it is suggested that cases have occurred 
in which a mesne tenant has pei-mitted, or even encouraged, a process of eject- 
ment against himself, in order to throw upon the landlord the unpleasant task of 
removing a number of sub-tenants, so that he himself might, upon redeeming, 
obtain entire possession of the land. This requires alteration. 

The defendant, upon redeeming, is only entitled in justice to have the land 
restored to him in the same state as to occupiers in which it was when the eject- 
ment was brought ; and we recommend that the law should be amended in this 
respect. The possession of the under-tenants, or occupiers, who were upon 
the land when the process commenced, should, for this purpose, be treated as the 
possession of the lessee. 

Some additional words appear necessary in the first section of the 6 & 7 Wm. 
IV., e. 75, in order to make it applicable to a species of tenancy very common 
in Ireland, viz., a lease for lives, with a concuiTent term of less than sixty years ; 
and also to cases in which the occupier, or any person under whom he derives, 
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may have acquired the possession within twenty years, permissively, or as a care- 
taker, or from the mere boxmty of the proprietor. 

We recommend that steps should be taken at an early period to revise the 
laws relating to ejectment and distress, with reference to the suggestions now 
made by us. 

As connected with the ejectment system, we have to notice a practice which 
prevails in some parts of the country, of serving, periodically, notices to quit upon 
large numbers of tenants holding from year to year, not with any fixed intention 
of proceeding upon such notices, but in order to keep up a continual power over 
the tenant, in case he should not pay his rent, or should othei-wise misconduct him- 
self, and which may be acted upon from caprice or in case of any offence given by 
the tenant in some matter wholly unconnected with the occupation of his land. 
With a view to ^lessen, in some degTee, the evil resulting from this practice, 
we propose that in all such cases, the tenancy shall not be determined without 
twelve months’ notice. 

We further recommend, with a view of encouraging leases, that the stamp 
duty, in all cases where the rent does not exceed £50 per annum, and the term 
shall not be less than fourteen years, or more than thirty-one years, be reduced 
to 2s. 6d . ; but that this reduction should only apply to leases prepared accord- 
ing to a form to be specified in the schedule of an Act to be passed for that pur- 
pose, and which should also provide that all tenants holding under such leases, 
shall do so on certain simple conditions, including particularly, an undertaking 
on the tenant’s part, not to sublet or subdivide, and on the part of the land- 
lord, an obligation to make allowance to the tenant for improvements, either 
according to the mode we have suggested, or such other as Parliament may 
adopt. We believe that the revenue would gain, rather than lose, by such an 
alteration. 

A further improvement would be made, if the practice were introduced of 
describing, shortly, the buildings (if any) actually existing, or which the land- 
lord allows to be erected on the premises ; and it would be desirable, that a 
cheap and easy mode of registering such documents with the Clerk of the Peace 
should be provided. 

In any inquiry relative to the occupation of land, the subject of rent and 
valuation must necessarily come under consideration. 

We have endeavoured, as far as possible, by our examination of witnesses, to 
ascertain the average rent usually demanded in different places, and the result 
will be pneraily seen in the evidence taken in each particular district. 

But it would be idle to attempt to draw any general conclusion from the 
Evidence, ^ applying as it does, to so many different parts of the country, under 
every variety of circumstances by which the value of land can be affected. 

We were glad to find that notwithstanding the great and increasing competition 
for land, ^the practice of endeavouring to, fix the fair value by a close valuation 
IS becoming every day more general ; and although very loose modes of valuation 
still prevail too extensively, yet there is evidence to prove a growing disposition 
to adopt sounder principles in this respect. It appears that in some cases, public 
boards, having the management of estates, are directed by the Act under which 
they are constituted, to advertise and let their lands to the highest bidder ; we 
think that power should be given, in such cases, to let land upon a fair and just 
valuation. 

^ We must also notice a complaint that has been brought before us by many 
witnesses. 

They allege that the roads for which the landlord had originally received com- 
pensation, as well as rivers and water-courses, are included in the measurement 
of their fai-ms. After careful examination, it appears to us, that generally this 
circumstance is taken into consideration in fixing the rent of the farm ; still, we 
are of opinion, that all grounds for misapprehension on this subject should be 
removed by the omission in future surveys of such roads and rivers from the 
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measurement on which the acreable rent is computed. We are glad to find from 
the testimony of many intelligent witnesses that the latter practice is becoming 
general. 

AGENCY. 

It must frequently happen that the landlord cannot give that personal atten- 
tion and superintendence, which, under present circumstances, are essential to 
the proper management of land in Ireland. This naturally leads us to^ make a 
few observations with respect to agents, a most numerous class, comprising per- 
sons of almost every rank of life, of various qualifications, and upon whose con- 
duct the comfort of a large population and the tranquillity of a district frequently 
depend. We examined several agents resident in Dublin, under whose manage- 
ment numerous estates are placed, some of which appear to be well conducted ; 
but as a general proposition we must express our opinion, that in cases in which 
the landlord is not resident, it is of importance that the principal agent should 
reside either upon or near to the estate which he manages. 

The estates of large absentee proprietors are frequently managed by a resident 
gentleman, who supplies, as far as possible, the want of a resident landlord ; 
other estates are intrusted to the care of persons in almost every situation of life. 

The business of agents in former times was confined almost exclusively to the 
letting of farms, and enforcing the payment of rent. 

Fortunately a better practice in this respect is beginning to prevail, and most 
agents now think it their duty to acquire a more intimate knowledge of the pro- 
perty and of the condition of the people. But there is still room for improve- 
ment in this respect. 

In former times the practice of accepting bribes and gratuities by agents, 
bailiffs, or others connected with the estates, was frequently denounced, and was, 
we fear, too general. 

We cannot say that this has altogether ceased, although we are satisfied that 
such occurrences are becoming more rare. 

At an early period of our inquiry we directed our attention to the situation of 
estates placed under receivers in the Court of Chancery or Court of Exchequer, 
and we obtained some returns showing the extent of property so circumstanced. 

According to the usual practice, when a farm under a receiver came out of 
lease, a sort of auction was held in the Master’s office, and the land was let to 
the highest iDidder, and as great difficulties were experienced in obtaining the 
sanction of the court in making any outlay or taking any necessary step in the 
management, these circumstances necessarily caused all property under the 
courts to be left in a very unimproved state, and placed the tenants in an im- 
poverished condition. Many complaints on this subject will be found throughout 
the Evidence. 

The present Lord Chancellor and the Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
have recently issued orders which will tend to remove some of the evils consequent 
upon the former practice on the properties of lunatics and minors ; and as the 
attention of both these learned judges is fully alive to the subject, we have no 
doubt that such further improvements will be made as may be necessary to make 
the new system work properly for the advantage of the property and the tenants. 

Some difficulties occur in the case of properties brought into court to be 
administered for the benefit of creditors ; but it has been strongly recommended, 
and is, in our opinion, highly desirable, that a similar system should be made 
applicable to these cases, if the powers of the court be sufficient ; but if this 
should not be the case, we trust that the learned judges will not hesitate to cause 
application to be made to the Legislature for such alteration in the law as may 
appear to them necessary, in order to enable them to administer an estate for 
the benefit of all persons having an interest in it. 

But as an encumbered estate must at all times be managed at great expense 
and at much disadvantage under the courts, we recommend that every facility 
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consistent with safety should be given for bringing such estates to an early sale, 
rather than allowing them to remain for years the subject of expensive litigation. 

SALE OF ESTATES. 

It now rarely happens that land in Ireland is brought into the market for sale 
in lots of a moderate or small size. Estates are so generally encumbered by 
family settlements or otherwise, that the expense, delay, and difficulty which 
would attend the dividing them, so as to sell in separate or detached portions, 
deter a proprietor from taking this course, although a larger sum might be 
raised by it in the whole. 

We believe that there is a large number of persons in Ireland possessing a 
small amount of capital, which they would gladly employ in the purchase and 
cultivation of land, and a still larger number, now resident in different parts of 
the country, and holding land for uncertain or limited terms at a rent, who 
would most cheerfully embrace the opportunity of becoming proprietors. The 
gradual introduction of such a class of men, would be a great improvement in 
the social condition of Ireland. A much larger proportion of the population 
than at present, would become personally interested in the preservation of peace 
and good order ; and the prospect of gaining admission into this class of small 
landowners, would often stimulate the renting farmer to increased exertion and 
persevering industry. 

We think that some facilities may s.'ifely be given towards making out titles 
to land, so as to lessen delay and expense, particularly with reference to the 
searches necessary under the system of registry now established in Ireland. It 
has also been suggested that expense would be ultimately saved in the transfer 
of property, if the memorial should contain a full copy of the deed registered ; 
and it certainly appears to us, that even if this suggestion should not be adopted 
to its full extent, it is necessary, with a view to prevent fraud and litigation, that 
all the powers given, or restrictions imposed by settlements or trust deeds, should 
be fully set out. Every suggestion, however, for the attainment of these objects, 
will require consideration by persons of the highest professional eminence, before 
any attempt shall be made to carry it into effect. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

There is a great desire amongst all classes in Ireland for improvement in 
agricultural knowledge. 

In many parts of the country farming societies have been established upon a 
large scale. 

Without wishing to underrate the usefulness of such societies, we must 
consider as even more important the adoption of such plans as shall give to the 
small farmer practical instruction in the best method of cultivation. In many 
parts of Ireland the question is not alone, as in England or Scotland, whether 
improved cultivation will enable a tenant to make a better profit or to pay a 
better rent, but whether the small portions in which it is certain that, for many 
years at least, the land must be occupied, will enable the holder to provide 
sustenance for his family and pay even a moderate rent. 

The establishment and maintenance of agricultural schools, such as that car- 
ried on at Templemoyle in the county of Derry, or such smaller establishments 
as that at Larne described in the evidence of Dr. Kirkpatrick — the employment 
of an agriculturist who shall give personal instruction and assistance to the small 
farmer and peasant — the introduction of a good system of draining, of better 
implements, better seeds, and improved breeds of cattle — the cultivation by 
spade, or, at the least possible expense, of a small farm as a model which it may 
be within the reach of a poor person to follow ; all these are methods of teach- 
ing, each or any of which a landlord or an agent may employ upon a greater or 
a smaller scale according to circumstances, and by the use of which he will lay 
the sure and solid foundation of general improvement. 
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The most advantageous mode of making such arrangements must be left to 
the judgment of individuals as the cases arise ; but we wish to direct attention 
particularly to the school at Larne, in which town some public spirited indi- 
viduals have taken a few acres of land at a very high rent, and have there had 
imparted by the master of the national school such scientific and practical farm- 
ing knowledge to some of the day scholars attending as has excited a spirit 
of inquiry even in Scotland, so famous for its husbandry, which is likely to add 
extremely to the utility of the parochial schools there. 

The Committee on Agricultural Education, appointed at the meeting of the 
Highland Society in Glasgow, in reference to the high testimonial transmitted to 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, thus express themselves, “We cannot but attach value to this 
document on account of the opinion it expresses of so many experienced and 
intelligent persons — as to its being practicable to impart to young boys much 
agricultural instruction which will be useful to them in after-life — as to its being 
practicable to impart it in the existing schools, and without interfering with the 
course of education there — and as to its being desirable to introduce such instruc- 
tion into the parish and other elementary schools in Scotland.” 

EMIGRATION. 

We have formerly adverted to the Report of the Committee on Emigration, 
made in 1826 and 1827, strongly recommending the encom’agement of emigra- 
tion from Ireland. The favourable opinion of the Committee of 1830 has been 
already stated by us. 

The Committee on the state of Ireland in 1832, also propose emigration as a 
mode of alleviating the distress occasioned by the removal of tenants, and recom- 
mend the application of public money in aid of any sum which may be given to 
the removed and destitute tenant by his landlord. 

The Committee of Poor Inquiry, “ consider it due to the whole community, 
and the labouiing class in particular, that such of the able-bodied as may still be 
unable to find free and profitable employment in Ireland, should be secured sup- 
port only through emigration or as a preliminary to it.” They state, however, that 
they “ do not look to emigration as an object to be permanently pursued upon 
any extensive scale, nor by any means as the main relief for the evils of Ireland; 
but do look to it for the present, as an auxiliary, essential to commencing a 
course of amelioration.” 

The Committee on Public Works (Second Report) in 1835, on the contrary 
cannot concur in the opinion that the social disease of Ireland is produced by 
a real excess of pojjulation. “ It may be doubted whether the country does con- 
contain a sufficient quantity of labour to develope its resources ; and while the 
empire is loaded with taxation to defray the charges of its wars, it appears most 
politic to use its internal resources for improving the condition of the population, 
by which the revenue of the Exchequer must be increased, rather than encourage 
emigration, by which the revenue would suffer a diminution, or than leave the 
labouring classes in their present state, by which poverty, crime, and the charges 
of government must be inevitably extended.” 

We should be sorry to see the system of emigration pushed beyond the extent 
to which it is called for by the population, or forced upon any persons who do 
not cheerfully look to its adoption as a means of providing for themselves or their 
families ; but, after considering the recommendations thus repeatedly made upon 
this subject, and the evidence of Mr. Godley, in which the different views of 
this subject are well given, we desire to express our own conviction that a well 
organised system of emigration may be of very great service, as one amongst the 
measures which the situation of the occupiers of land in Ireland at present calls 
for. We cannot think that either emigration or the extension of public works or 
the reclamation and improvement of land, can singly remove the existing evil. 
All these remedies must be provided concurrently, and applied according to the 
circumstances of each case. In this view, and to this extent only, we wish to 
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direct attention to the subject of emigration. Since the publication of the Reports 
from which we have made extracts, useful regulations have been made and carried 
into effect, under the superintendence of the emigration office, with a view to 
the assistance of those who are disposed to emigrate, and we think, that without 
any considerable outlay of public money, further encouragement may usefully 
be given by the Government with a similar object. Probably, the most unobjec- 
tionable and useful mode of affording assistance from the public resources, would 
be to grant portions of land, at a very low, or almost nominal price, to those who 
could show that they are able and ready, by themselves, or their dependents, to 
settle and cultivate it ; and it appears to us, also, that some advantage would be 
gained if measures could be taken in this country, by the emigration office in 
common with landlords, or with the persons desirous to emigrate, for securing a 
location to the emigrant, upon his arrival in Canada, and in some instances, 
providing labour at fair wages, by which means, the preliminary steps might also 
be taken in preparing land for cultivation. By the assistance of such remunerative 
labour, the poorest class of emigrants may look forward to the purchase of a spot 
of land for themselves. 

Much consideration of details will be necessary to give practical effect to these 
suggestions, which may be entered upon by others more usefully than in this 
Report. 

WASTE LANDS. 

Connected with many of the largest estates in Ireland, there are extensive 
tracts of land thinly peopled, and affording opportunities for easy reclamation. 

Without going the length of supposing that employment for the people upon 
bringing such lands into a profitable cultivation is to furnish a cure for the e\ils 
of Ireland, we concur in the opinion so strongly expressed in former Reports, 
that very great advantages may be expected from judicious arrangements for 
that purpose. 

Undertakings of this nature will be attended with more or less benefit, accord- 
ing to the greater or less degree of judgment exercised in the selection of spots 
to be reclaimed, and of prudence in the mode of carrying on the operation. 

We do not wish to encumber this Report with agricultural details or calcula- 
tions, and general statements of expenses, or of profit, frequently tend rather to 
mislead than to instruct. We prefer, therefore, appending to this Report some 
notes of Mr. Griffith’s, (No. 7,) as to the extent and nature of the Waste Lands 
of Ireland, and we shall give in the Appendix to the Evidence, a short account 
of some of the attempts at reclamation, which we ourselves visited, and several 
documents relating to the subject. 

Among the projects formed for this purpose, we may notice the Irish Waste 
Land Improvement Company, incorporated by (3 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 97, authorised 
to raise money by shares, to take land upon lease for the purpose of reclaiming 
it, and to obtain a return by letting or selling such land in an improved state. 
That company has been in operation since the passing of the Act, and has taken 
upon lease several tracts upon which their capital has been employed in giving 
encouragement and assistance to many poor labouring familie.s, by bringing such 
land into cultivation ; but their funds are not large, and their operations are 
therefore limited. The evidence of Colonel Robinson, managing director of the 
company, may be referred to with respect to its object and progress, and a 
printed report of the last year’s proceedings is given in the Appendix to the 
Evidence. 

It may be worthy of serious consideration, whether the state might not very 
usefully make for these purposes, at a moderate rate of interest, some advance 
regulated within such limits as Parliament may prescribe by the amount which 
companies or individuals may advance in aid of such operations. But on this 
point we shall have occasion more fully to speak, when treating of the Public 
Works Act. The funds which could be so required, would not probably be large 
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in any one year, and yet a great public benefit would be attained in increased 
employment for labour, in the progressive extension of productive land, and in 
the opportunity thereby afforded for the location of industrious families who 
may have been, from unavoidable circumstances, compelled to quit their former 
holdings. 

A great variety of circumstances may influence the decision of a proprietor 
as to the best mode of bringing waste land into cultivation. If he has capital,^ 
or is enabled to procure it, and is also both able and willing to give, by himself 
or a resident agent, continued superintendence, he may find it best to engage 
a portion of the unemployed population as labourers in bringing the land into a 
remunerative condition before he attempts to let it ; or, if he is unwilling to 
expend his own capital to any considerable extent, he may often do much good 
by placing industrious poor people in possession of ten or fifteen acres each, 
erecting, at his own expense, suitable dwellings, and making large drains acting 
also as fences. He may either charge a small rent, rising gradually up to a eer*- 
tain fixed point ; or else, reserving a full rent from the commencement, he may 
allow annually large stipulated reductions for the improvements. In either case 
the tenants should have a security, by leases of sufficient length, fully to com- 
pensate them for their labour and industry. 

But these are minuti* into which it would not be proper for us to enter at 
any length. They must be regulated by circumstances, and by the judgment of 
individuals. 

We are desirous only of stating our opinion that, under proper arrangements, 
the reclamation of waste lands, wliilst it gives useful and permanent employment 
to the labouring population, will, at the same time, produce a fair return for the 
capital employed upon it. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Having adverted to those agricultural improvements which lead directly to 
enlarge the productive powers of the soil, improve the habitations, and increase 
the comforts of the people ; we proceed now to consider those undertakings 
properly called public works. 

The Legislature has upon many occasions, fully admitted the propriety of 
affording encouragement and assistance to such works ; and the last Report pre- 
sented by the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland sets forth in a strong 
light, the importance, in a national point of view, of rendering efficient aid to 
the exertions of individuals in tliis respect. 

We beg leave in this, place to insert some extracts from that Report, and to 
express our entire concurrence in the sentiments which are there put forward. 

Speaking of the fund for grants, the Commissioners say, “ Much has been 
done with the aid of this fund towards the improvement of the condition of the 
people in several parts of the country, but much more remains to be done ; and 
it is to be apprehended that the districts standing most in need of this descrip- 
tion of assistance are, from local circumstances, the least likely to be brought 
under the consideration or the power of Grand J uries to relieve them. — The 
execution of such works leads to the adoption of improved modes of cultivation, 
and the abandonment of the rude and primitive implements in common use, and 
opens to the officers of justice and the local authorities, places which had been 
the secure haunt and impenetrable refuge of the outlaw and the robber. We 
conceive that the advantage of affording aid to the promotion of such works, in a 
statistical, moral, or political point of view, are too obvious to make it necessary 
to dwell on the subject at greater length. — We are also under a conviction that 
without the aid of a grant-fund of this nature very many measures of improve- 
ment, that are to be effected by it, will remain unaccomplished for many years.” 
It will be seen that these remarks only follow up and enforce observations of 
a similar nature, that have been repeatedly made in the Reports of various 
Committees and Commissioners, and which have been founded upon the evidence 
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produced before them ; <and we trust that such opinions, now again stated by a 
Board which must have the best means of knowing both the wants and the 
capabilities of the country, will have much weight with the Legislature, and that 
there will be a disposition to promote, by liberal pecuniary aid, the execution of 
such public works as shall, upon due examination, be found likely to contribute 
to the general advantage of the country. We refer particularly to the opening 
of extensive mountain districts, by the formation of roads. 

We believe, that in many instances, the principles of sound policy, and of a 
wise economy, ought to lead to the undertaking, at the public cost, of works of 
this nature, even although the inhabitants of the district, or the proprietors of 
adjoining land, are unwilling or unable to contribute. Whilst it is true, on 
the one hand, that Government ought not to allow the funds of the state to be 
applied for the improvement of private property, it is equally certain, on the 
other hand, that expenditure upon works calculated to produce public and gen- 
eral benefit, ought not to be withheld because the operation will at the same 
time confer a benefit upon individual proprietors. It should be recollected, that 
the mere opening of a good road through a wild district, does not of itself 
necessarily improve the properties through which it passes. 

This first operation gives encouragement for the outlay of private capital, and 
affords facilities for its useful application ; and the joint effect of the whole is at 
once to stimulate the industry and increase the comforts of all parties connected 
with the immediate locality, and to promote the prosperity of the whole sur- 
rounding district, and thereby to add to the general resources of the country. 

We are not, however, advocates for any indiscriminate advances of public 
money by way of grant. We are only desirous of impressing upon those whose 
duty calls upon them to consider this matter more particularly, that cases fre- 
quently will, and do occur, in which it is consistent with a wise economy to grant 
money from the public funds for the execution of a public work, from which no 
direct return is to be expected, and towards which the neighbouring proprietors 
are either unable or unwilling to advance any money. 

We fully concur in the opinion expressed in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the state of the poor in Ireland in 1830 : — 

“ That the effects produced by these public works appear to have been, 
extended cultivation, improved habits of industry, a better administration of 
justice, the re-establishment of peace and tranquillity in disturbed districts, a 
domestic colonisation of a population in excess in certain districts, a diminution 
of illicit distillation, and a very considerable increase to the revenue.” 

Under the sanqtion of the Board of Works, large sums have been borrowed 
and expended, in the promotion of works of pubhc xitility, and £125,000 has 
been granted for similar purposes. 

It is, however, deserving of remark; that while that sum has been granted, the 
state has derived a profit under the system of loans, amounting already to about 
two-fifths of those grants. This has arisen, as explained in the evidence of Sir 
John Burgoyne, from the difference between the rate of interest at which the 
state has obtained money, and that at which loans have been made under the 
provisions of the Public Works Act. 

Since the passing of the Drainage Act, plans for the improvement of consider- 
able tracts have been proposed, involving, according to the applications now 
before the Board, an expenditure of £600,000, on drainages, which can only be 
considered as preliminary to greater and more local improvements. 

PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 

The Act of the 1st and 2nd Wm. IV., commonly called the “ Public Works 
Act,” contains many provisions regulating the terms and conditions upon which 
Parliament has thought it right to authorise the issue of public money to a 
limited amount in aid of works in Ireland. 

The money is to be advanced partly by way of grant, and partly by way of 
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loan, and the terms upon which loans are to be made, vary according; to the 
different purposes for which the money is required. 

For certain purposes specified in the Act, money may be advanced to iimi- 
viduals, or public bodies, upon security, to be repaid by instalments, within 
twenty years after the work is completed, and with interest, at a rate not 
exceeding ten shillings per cent, above the current rate of interest upon 
Exchequer bills. • , . 

Some alteration has subsequently been made in some of the provisions ot this 
Act ; but as to the points to which we now desire to call attention it remains 
unaltered. 

By section 32, it is provided that advances by way of loan, may^be made upon 
the security of freehold or leasehold interests in land, for the^drammg, embank- 
ment, reclaiming, or otherwise improving land; but it is required that money^so 
advanced shall be repaid in three years after the work is completed, and with 
interest at five per cent. 

These terms being generally felt to be unnecessarily disadvantageous to the 
borrower, only one or two applications have been made for a loan under this 
section, and this part of the Act, which was evidently intended to promote agri- 
cultural improvement, has wholly failed of its purpose. 

The Act, after having made provision for the advance of money towards the 
execution of certain works, particularly the formation of roads and bridges, upon 
condition of such grants being met by a corresponding advance of money by 
individuals and public bodies, contains in section 66, a provision in the following 

words : — i j i, *i. 

1st and 2nd William IV., cap. 33, clause 32.—“ Provided further, and be it 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the Commissioners for the execution 
of this Act, to make advances in aid of the drainage, embankment, reclaiming, or 
other improvements of land ; on the credit of mortgages, assignments, or other 
assurances of the estate and interest, freehold or leasehold, in such land, which 
is to be the subject of such drainage, embankment, reclamation, or other improve- 
ments. Provided always that it shall be made out to the satisfaction of such 
Commissioners, by competent evidence, accompanied by the certificate of a skilful 
engineer or surveyor, approved of by the said Commissioners, that such drainage, 
embankment, reclamation, or other improvement, when completed, will increase 
the value of such land in the proportion of at least ten per centum on the sum 
proposed to be expended thereon; and that a contract with two good and 
sufficient sureties, to be approved of by the said Commissioners, shall be pre- 
viously made and entered into for the full and complete execution of such 
drainage, embankment, reclaming, or other improvement, at and for a sum not 
exceeding the amount of the advance sought therefor, within a period to be 
fixed by the said Commissioners, not exceeding seven years from the date of such 
advance ; and that in all such cases the whole amount of such advance shall be 
made repayable within three years next after the period so fixed for the com- 
pletion of such drainage, embankment, reclaiming, or other improvement, with 
interest thereon, in the meanwhile, at a rate not less than five pounds per centum 
per annum, payable half-yearly, as the said Commissioners shall fix and appoint.” 
And clause 66 is in the following words, viz., “And whereas, by reason of the 
communications to be opened by such roads and bridges, great benefit is expected 
to accrue to the proprietors of the estates in which the same may be constructed, 
and the value thereof may be greatly increased, and it is expedient to enable 
tenants for life and others, having only particular estates, and persons under legal 
disability or incapacity, to raise money for the purpose of contributing to the 
making such roads and bridges. Be it therefore, and it is hereby further enacted, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for any corporation, lay or ecclesiastical, 
sole or aggregate, and for the husbands, trustees, committees, or attorneys of, 
or for the owners or proprietors of, or any company, or any parts of any lands 
through, or bordering upon which, any such road shall pass, or be intended to 
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pass, or in which any such bridge shall be constructed, or proposed to be con- 
structed, being under coverture, minors, lunatics, or beyond the seas, or otherwise 
incapable of acting for themselves, and to and for every of them for the time 
being, and to and for the owners and proprietors of all such lands, being tenants 
in tail for life, or tenants in tail, after possibiHty of issue extinct, or tenants in 
dower, and to and for every of them respectively, for the time being, with and 
by the sanction and consent of the Commissioners for the execution of this Act 
first had and obtained, by indenture or indentures under their respective hands 
and seals, from time to time, and to which indenture or indentures one of the 
said Commissioners shall be an executing party for the purpose of signifying 
such sanction and consent as aforesaid, to charge the said lands with any sum or 
sums of money, which shall or may be advanced or applied by him, her, or them 
respectively, in or towards payment of the said contribution for the making of 
such road or bridge, and for securing the repayment of such sum or sums of 
money, with interest, to grant, mortgage, lease, or demise, or otherwise subject 
the said lands unto any person or persons who shall advance and lend such sum 
or sums of money respectively either in fee or for any term of years ; so as every 
such grant, mortgage, lease, or demise be made with a proviso or condition to 
cease and be void, or under an express trust to be surrendered in case and so 
soon as the sum or sums of money thereby to be secured, with lawful interest for 
the same, shall be fully paid and satisfied, at a time or times to be appointed in 
that behalf; and also with a covenant to pay and keep down the interest in the 
meanwhile ; and so as every such grant, mortgage, lease, or demise, do also con- 
tain a proviso that the person entailed in remainder or reversion to the lands or 
grounds therein comprised shall not be liable, upon his, her, or their becoming 
possessed thereof, to the payment of any further or larger arrear of interest than 
for six months preceding the time that his or their title to such possession shall 
have commenced ; and every such charge, grant, mortgage, lease, or demise as 
aforesaid shall be good, valid, and effectual in the law, for the purposes hereby 
intended, and shall take j^riority of all chai’ges and incumbrances whatsoever and 
whensoever made.” 

Two important principles have thus been recognised by the Legislature, with 
respect to the advances of money for the improvement of Ireland — 

1 st. That it is desirable and proper to give assistance by way of loan, towards 
the agricultural improvement of that country ; and, 2ndly, That in cases in which 
the property of individuals is to derive a permanent benefit from the execution 
of such works, it is just and proper to give power to persons having limited in- 
terests or being under legal disability to charge such property with the repay- 
ment of money advanced in aid of such improvements. 

We believe that the soundness of the view thus taken by the Legislature, will 
be admitted by all those acquainted with the actual state of Ireland, and who are 
enabled, therefore, to appreciate the very great importance to the public interest, 
of the improvement of that country, and the employment of her people ; and we 
believe also, that the advance of money from the public treasury, in aid of 
these objects, under proper guards and restrictions, is consistent with the truest 
economy, regard being had to the expenditure under other heads, which the 
state of that country continually calls upon the Government to make. 

It appears to us, that the two provisions of the Public Works Act, to which 
we have particularly referred, require amendment, so as to make them more ex- 
tensively useful, and in order to carry out the apparent intention of the Legislature. 

W e think that the advances authorised by section 32, in aid of agricultural 
improvements, ought to be made upon the same terms which are prescribed by 
the Act in other cases of advances by way of loan, as to the rate of interest, and 
the time and manner of repayment. 

W e recommend, also, that the provisions of section 66, to the terms of which 
we have particularly referred, should be extended, so as to be applicable to all 
cases of advance by way of loan under the Act. 

E 
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Such amendments would, in onn opinion, oMy - 7 . 

Tfcoffnised by Parliament, and embodied m the Act in ques 
undoubtedly render that Act more 

As the section 66 gives certain powers, which " to suggest 

would be more extensively called into action, we consider g guarded 

the sort of restrictions by which we think that those powers oug 
so as to prevent abuse. 

We recommend that two members shall be adde 
Works in Dublin, of high legal station and chai-acter. ^ disability to 

and the propriety of making a charge upon “ Lrtiflcate of the 

s 'i?r— 

;f. “o"z“.5 ^ >- rrSSt 

rq"o euL^^^^ a personal obligation, by way of colteral the 

extent of double the amount of instalment of the proposed loan , 

We aink that by some ptovisions of this nature, all possibihty of abuse may 
be f“KTe\cfoS^ 7 

b— 

We further recommend, that for those county works for which by the existing 
kw “ans may be obtained from the Board of Works, Grand Juries should be 
e^olred, whh the consent of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, to bm-row money 
on county bonds, the principal to be repayable by instalments, with inteiest. . 

LABOHRBRS. 

We must not omit to notice the system which prevails in a greater or less 
degree in every part of Ireland, of letting land for one or more crops commoMy 
Sn as the con-aere system. The land so let is in some few districts called 

‘^’'Mua has\“eb“s“ of this system ; but still we are convince 

that some practice of this nature is essential to the comfort, alinost to the exis- 
tence of tL Irish peasant. Under ordinary circumstances, the wages of his 
labour alone will not enable him to purchase food and other necessanes, a,nd to 
nt even the most moderate rent. It becomes therefore necessary that he should 
?esbt to some other means for procin-ing subsistence, and &ese can only be 
found in the occupation of a piece of ground which shall furnidi a crop of pota- 
toes for food. This he generally takes from some farmer m the neighbourhood, 
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upon conditions which vary much according to the pai-ticular terms of agree- 
ment respecting the ploughing, the manure, the seed, &c. 

Although the taker of con-acre ground may, in ordinary years, receive a 
good return for the rent which he assumes, yet, as the amount of such rent, 
although not unreasonable in respect of the farmer’s expenditure upon the 
land, is always large with reference to the ordinary means of a labourer, a bad 
season, and a failure in the crops, leave the latter in a distressed condition, sub- 
ject to a demand which he is wholly unable to meet. 

A great improvement upon this system is effected where landlords them- 
selves, either by reserving small portions of ground from the larger holdings, or 
by the application of some portions of land in their own occupation, supply the 
cottier labourers upon their estates, with small lots of ground, held immediately 
under themselves, either for one or more crops, or in the nature of an allotment, 
and particularly if in connexion with a decent cabin. We believe that the good 
effects of such a system will be manifold, with regard to the moral and physical 
condition of the people. Not the least amongst the advantages will be, that the 
labourer will be thus brought into direct and frequent communication with the 
landlord, who ' will be able gradually to give useful instruction as to the most 
profitable mode of cultivating the land, so as to obtain the largest amount of 
■produce. ^ The rent should be a fair rent, and the quantity of ground not larger 
than can be managed in the intervals of labour for hire. 

In adverting to the condition of the different classes of occupiers in Ireland, 
we noticed, with deep regret, the state of the cottiers and labourers in most 
parts of the country, from the want of certain employment. 

It would be impossible to describe adequately the privations which they and 
their families habitually and patiently endure. 

It will be seen in the Evidence, that in many districts their only food is the 
potato, their only beverage water, that their cabins ai-e seldom a protection 
against the weather, that a bed or a blanket is a rare luxury, and that nearly in 
all, their pig and manure heap constitute their only property. 

When we 'consider this state of things, and the large proportion of the popu- 
lation which comes under the designation of agricultural labourers, Ave have 
to repeat that the patient endurance which they exhibit is deserving of high 
cpmmendation, and entitles them to the best attention of Government and of 
Parliament. 

Their condition has engaged our most anxious consideration. Up to this 
period any improvement that may have taken place is attributable almost entirely 
to the habits of temperance in which they have so generally persevered, and not, 
we grieve to say, to any increased demand for their labour. We deeply deplore 
the difficulty which exists in suggesting any direct means for ameliorating their 
condition. We trust such means may be found in the general improvement of the 
country, and in the increased demand for labour which, we hope, will follow from 
the adoption of the suggestions we have already ventured to offer. But there 
are one or two matters from Avhich, although they may be thought by some of 
trivial importance, we are of opinion that some direct advantage might be 
derived by the labouring population. 

We have already adverted to the con-acre system. It will be seen in the 
Evidence that the contracts between the labourer who hires, and the farmer who 
lets the plot of ground in which the potatoes are to be planted, are usually 
verbal, and how completely the latter is in the power of the former, in the event 
of any dispute arising in reference to those contracts. 

We recommend that a summary jurisdiction should be given to Magistrates at 
Petty Sessions, to hear and adjudicate upon disputes respecting con-acre, where 
the plot of ground shall not exceed half an acre. 

Where a cottier is summoned before Magistrates for trespass committed 
by his pig, or for a nuisance, in his having a heap of manure upon a public road, 
it appears not unfrequently that the person under whom he holds his cabin has 
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furnished neither the means nor place to erect a pig-cot, or keep his dung-heap 
from the road. It is worthy of consideration, whether, as suggested by several 
witnesses, a fine might not be imposed upon the person who has let the cabin 
without adjuncts, necessary alike to the public convenience, and for affording the 
means of sustenance to the poor cottier ; and whether, in such cases, it might 
not be desirable to empower Magistrates at Petty Sessions to require the person 
by whom the cabin is let, to provide such adjuncts where possible ; and that, in 
default of doing so, he should be liable to a fine. Considering also the wretched 
condition in which so many cabins in Ireland are found, and the sufferings and 
disease to which our fellow-creatures, living in such hovels, are exposed, it would 
be extremely desirable, if it were possible to effect it, that in all cases of cottier 
holdings the person who lets the cabin should be bound to keep it in sufficient 
repair, and that he should be compellable by Magistrates to do so. It may also 
be proper to enact that the person letting a cabin shall not be entitled to recover 
his rent by any legal process, if it can be shown that he has not kept it in 
tenantable repair. 

We cannot, however, disguise from ourselves the great difficulty of dealing by 
law with such matters, and the danger lest evils of this nature may be aggravated 
rather than diminished, by too hasty attempts to remove them by legislation. 
We have therefore felt ourselves unable to recommend any direct measure for 
that purpose. 

We trust the exposure of such a state of things may lead to its remedy. 

COUNTY CESS. 

We come now, in obedience to the instructions of Your Majesty’s Commission, 
to consider the charges upon land in Ireland. 

The principal of these are the poor rate and the county cess. 

With respect to the former, we have endeavoured to ascertain in different 
parts of the country the proportion which the valuation, on which it is levied, 
bears to the letting value of land ; but we have not entered further into the 
subject, as such an inquiry, to be of any real utility, should extend over all parts 
of the island, and there are many in which the poor law could scarcely be said to 
have been in operation at the commencement of our proceedings ; we the less 
regret this, as the system must, at no distant period, be submitted to a separate 
and distinct inquiry. 

We must, however, observe, that complaints have been made, that the tenant 
without a lease is at times deprived of the benefit which the law intended to give 
him ; and when claiming the legal deduction from his landlord, has been met 
with the remark, “ There is no use in my allowing you the poor rate; as, if I 
do, I must raise your rent.” 

The county cess, under which general name a levy for many different purposes 
is raised, has at different times been under the consideration of Committees and 
Commissioners by whom the Reports, formerly referred to, have been presented 
to Parliament. As very little certain info}‘mation prevails as to the nature and 
extent of some of these demands, and the control possessed by Grand Juries, 
which in this case are supposed to represent the counties, we have called for 
Returns for the years 1841-2-3 from each county, of the sums levied, and have 
separated them into two tables, appended to this Report, (8 and 9,) one of which 
will exhibit the degree of control vested by law in the Grand Jury, and the other 
the principal heads to which the cess is applied. 

In the case of the Poor Relief Act, the Legislature decided that in this new 
tax all property should be liable to the maintenance of the poor, and that the 
burden should be apportioned between landlord and occupier, as it was consi- 
dered that each would then have a pecuniary interest in lessening the evils of 
pauperism, and thereby keeping down the amount of taxation ; but this reason 
does not apply to the county cess, which has existed for many years, and always 
been paid by the occupier. The complaints before us were directed not more 
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against the amount, than against the time and mode of collection, the number 
and payment of county officers, and the extent of compulsory presentments’ 
simply to charge one-half of the tax upon the landlord would leave these sub- 
jects of complaint untouched. The Committee of 1 830, and previous Committees, 
recommended, that in all future leases a part or the whole of all Grand Jury assess- 
ment be placed on the landlord ; but the Committee of 1844 on Townland Valu- 
ation, though they quoted at length, ind apparently with approbation, the former 
Reports, recommend that all tenanls should have the power of deducting a pro- 
portion of the county rate, as under the poor law. We have given to this 
recommendation our most attentive considerafion, and we cannot concur in the 
conclusion at which that Committee has arrived. 

To transfer a burden from the yearly tenant who had equitably engaged to 
pay it, to the landlord who had not entered into such an implied contract, would, 
we consider, be a measure which would materially disturb the existing relations 
of the owner and occupier of such tenancies, whilst after all. It could produce 
only a very uncertain and unequal relief to the tenants-at-will. To relieve the 
tenant holding mider lease, by authorising him to deduct from his landlord, 
would be to relieve him from a burden to the payment of which he had bound 
himself by covenant. 

The alteration which would charge the landlord with the cess in all future 
contracts, and also for the lands now held by yearly tenants under him, proceeds 
upon the theory, that in the latter case he has the power of reimbursing him- 
self immediately by a corresponding charge upon his tenant. 

Such, it must however be remembered, is not his exact position; he has no 
immediate power of determining the tenancy-at-will, and he may have to pay a 
considerable sum before he is in a condition to obtain increased rent from his 
tenant : nor will such an operation be facilitated by the immense mass of tenants 
holding at will, whose interest will unite them in opposition to the payment of 
an equivalent. 

Moreover, the advantage of transferring all power over county works to the 
landlord — a necessary consequence of making him the sole cess-payer — we con- 
sider to be very doubtful ; for, in most instances, the resident occupiers, and not 
the proprietor, who may be absent, are the pai-ties most interested in opening 
new roads, or constructing other works of immediate utility. 

Upon the whole, then, we cannot advise the great change to which we adverted. 
We believe that it would in many cases create a very unnecessary embarrass- 
ment to landlords ; that it would greatly disappoint the tenants ; and that it 
would sow the seeds of much future dissension and discontent. 

It has been suggested by some of the witnesses, that relieving the tenant from 
the demand of the cess collector would be in itself an advantage ; and although 
we see difficulties in compelling a landlord to pay the county cess, yet it may be 
worthy of consideration, whether some inducement sliould not be oifered, in* the 
shape of a per centage, to those landlords who will voluntarily undertake to 
pay it, and lodge the same with the Treasurer before a certain day. 

Independently of any question as to the apportionment or payment of the 
county cess, there are points connected with the subject that require distinct 
consideration. 

We^see much that is defective in the present Grand Jury system, generally, 
and^ think it requires further revision. In particular, we desire to see some plan 
devised for the constant superintendence of the fiscal affairs of counties. 

We think that by such means the county funds would be more beneficially 
applied, and more economically managed. 

The custom which has obtained so much of late years of charging by Act of 
Parliament, and it may be according to an ill-considered scale, large sums upon 
the respective counties, and over udiich the Grand Juries have no control, has 
created much discontent, and is liable to serious objection. The great propor- 
tion of county charge is thus removed from the reach of the rate-payers, and 
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their power in regulating the county expenditure becomes quite insignificant. 
But we shall presently notice this class of presentments. 

In considering the subject, we have examined the nature of the respective 
items of county expenditure — how far they may be considered as fitting matters 
for local or general taxation — ^how far the proprietor and occupier are respectively 
interested in them, and how far they are of prospective or immediate advantage. 

As the result of this investigation, we recommend, for the reasons hereafter 
given, the transfer of the Constabulary charge to the Consolidated Fund of the 
support of Charitable Institutions to the respective Unions — and that the cost of 
erecting permanent county buildings should be borne by the proprietors. 

These alterations would considerably reduce the gross amount of county cess : 
and we feel bound to say, that, with regard to the remainder, we think that the 
occupier has the most immediate interest. 

The Committee of 1836, and the Commission of 1840 recommended that 
the office of Clerk of the Crown be united to that of the Clerk of the Peace ; and 
as we believe that no person has been appointed Clerk of the Crown since the 
Report of that Commission, except on the understanding that he held his office 
liable to future arrangement, we think that the time has come, when the offices 
should be united and held by a resident officer. Where there have not been 
vacancies in which this arrangement has been entered on, we think that there 
should be as little delay as possible in consolidating these offices, care being taken 
that the present burden on counties be not increased, for the purpose of giving 
retiring allowances to those who are perfectly able to discharge their duties. It 
is worthy of consideration also, whether the office of Circuit Crown Solicitor might 
not be abolished as vacancies occur, and his duties transferred to the resident 
officer acting as Clerk of the Peace and Crown. By this arrangement the Magis- 
trates would have an efficient legal adviser ready to assist them in all cases of 
importance, and in investigating the evidence immediately upon the occurrence 
of crime. 

The offices also of Treasurer and Secretary of the Grand Jury should be united 
under such arrangements as might prevent an increase in. the burdens of the 
counties, and secure the residence of an efficient officer. 

The inspection of weights and measures may be at once transferred to the 
Constabulary. The Inspectors-General of Prisons should be remunerated for 
their travelling expenses, as in Great Britain, particularly as they have now the 
examination also of Lunatic Establishments. The conveyance of convicts, and 
the expenses of prosecutions, should also be placed on the same footing in both 
countries. 

The system of county surveyors and their deputies gives rise to much dissatis- 
faction. It is worthy of consideration whether the plan recommended by the 
Commission of 1840, might not, with advantage, be applied to the inspection of 
county work ; and whether a small body of surveyors, placed under the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, might not be sufficient for general inspection, leaving 
the details to a superior class of deputies, at an adequate salary. Some of these 
changes may cause no immediate reduction of expense ; we hope, however, that 
they will ensure, if adopted, a better execution of the duties of county officers. 

But great relief would be derived from an alteration in the time of levy ; and 
the following observations of the Committee of 1830 appear to us to have 
attracted too little of the attention of those who have since that time endeavoured 
to correct the evils of the Irish Grand Jury system. 

“ It is in evidence that the presentment system, so far from creating a more 
useful demand for labour, and thereby improving the condition of the poor, has, 
at times, a contrary tendency. It is stated in the Report of 1823, on the employ- 
ment of the poor in Ireland, ‘ that the demand for labour on the public roads 
generally occurs at the most inconvenient periods of the year, either during the 
spring work of the farmer, or during his hay harvest, or turf cutting in the sum- 
mer. If measures can be adopted to distribute this work more judiciously, it will 
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tend to .equalise the demand for labour at different periods of the year, and to 
prevent the dangerous vicissitudes of an extended demand for labour suddenly 
followed by a diminution of the means of employment.’ A more equable distri- 
bution of these works, and their execution at the times when the demand for 
agricultural labour ceases, would undoubtedly contribute to improve the condi- 
tion of the working classes.” 

To endeavour to can-y out this suggestion, and in accordance with the plan 
proposed by the Commission of 1840, we recommend that there should be but 
one presenting term in the year, at. or about the spring assizes, if it be thought 
advisable to continue the annual control of the Grand Jury, and, as the amount 
of county cess is very large, that it should be levied and paid into the county 
bank immediately when raised, so as to be available for the accounting periods, 
which we suggest might be fixed at the October sessions, before the Assistant 
Barrister, and at the spring assizes or April sessions. In this manner, the work 
done in summer might be paid for in October, and that executed in winter, in 
March or April ; while from the time at which the sessions are at present held, the 
summer’s work is now generally paid for in March or April, and that executed in 
winter about July or August. It will be seen from the Evidence that in some of 
the southern counties it is the practice (required as the witnesses conceive, by the 
law,) that no steps be taken for the levy of money necessary to pay a contractor 
yntil he has actually executed the work, so that he must remain without his 
money for four or eight months longer, according to the season of the year, 
unless he raise it by discount from the county Treasurer ; and it is not therefore 
surprising that the Grand Jury of Kerry should find that the roads under the 
Commissioners of Public W orks, by whom the contractors are paid monthly as the 
work is executed, are kept up more economically than those over which they 
have control, and should have petitioned to have all placed under that Board. 

When the regular collection of the poor rate shall be fii-mly established, we 
think the Charitable Institutions may derive their funds from that source more 
properly than from the county rate ; this will introduce, also, a much more 
equable division of the amount between occupier and owner, and a fair, propor- 
tion will fall on the absentee. We do not, by this proposal, mean to recommend 
that these institutions be placed under the Poor Law Commissioners. By the 
appointment of auditors of accounts, quite separate from the Assistant Commis- 
dpners, such a change has been made as will enable the accounts to be placed 
under those officers, without at all rendering it necessary that the superinten- 
dence and- control of the institutions be vested in the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
but it would be a great improvement in the system if these auditors were 
appointed by Government, and there were a power of appeal to the Chief 
Remembrancer, from their decision. 

This would transfer from the county cess to the poor rate a sum of about 
£130,000 a year, which would probably be raised to £200,000, as soon as the 
system of subscriptions was superseded by the more equitable levy under the 
poor rate valuation. 

This hasty review of the Grand Jury system would be incomplete, if we did not 
refer more particularly to the compulsory presentments, from the rapid increase of 
which so much dissatisfaction has arisen. It will be seen from the returns which 
we have had prepared, that of the whole amount of money levied under Grand Jury 
presentments throughout Ireland, a proportion of about one-third alone is at the 
option or under the control of the Grand Jury at each assizes. The portion, 
amounting to nearly two-fifths of the whole, which is raised under presentments 
which these bodies are compelled to make, either under the provisions of some 
Act of Parliament enforced by the authoritative direction of the presiding Judge 
of Assize, is, in fact, a heavy tax for public purposes imposed exclusively on the 
occupiers of Ireland. This is a system which should be discontinued as quickly 
as circumstances will permit. 
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The expense of the Constabulary forms the heaviest item in these compulsory 
presentments. 

The Constabulary force in Ireland, as it at present exists, is regulated and 
organised principally under the 6th Wm. IV., c. 13. 

The power of appointment to the force rests with the Lord Lieutenant. 

By clause 5, he is empowered to appoint one Inspector-General and one or 
two Deputy-Inspectors-General : 

By clause 7, to appoint four County Inspectors. 

(This has, however, since been altered :) 

By clause 9, to appoint one Sub-Inspector for each county, or county of a city, 
or county of a town, and two for the following counties : — 

Cork, 

Tipperary, 

Galway. 

These are now called County-Inspectors : 

By clause 11, to appoint for each county of a city and county of a town (except 
the county of city of Dublin,) 

1 Chief Constable (now styled Sub-Inspector). 

2 Head Constables ; and not exceeding 
100 Sub-Constables : 

and to appoint for each barony, half barony, or other division of a barony in 
each county at large, 

1 Chief Constable (now styled Sub-Inspector). 

2 Head Constables ; and not exceeding 
16 Sub-Constables. 

This Clause also provided that the Peace Preservation Force, which at the 
passing of this Act was appointed for any district, in consequence of the same 
being by Proclamation declared in a state of disturbance, or in consequence of 
the Magistrates of any county having certified the necessity for the same, should 
continue. 

By clause 12, the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to appoint an additional 
force on certificate of Magistrates of the necessity for the same : and 
By clause 13, to appoint an additional number for any county or district, pro- 
claimed to be in a state of disturbance : and 
Clause 27, provides that the Lord Lieutenant may remove the force from one 
county to another, to remain as long as he shall direct. 

By clause 28, the expense of this removed force was made chargeable on 
the district to which they are removed. 

By clause 35, the expense of the force to be advanced out of the Consolidated 
Fund. And 

By clause 36, one moiety of such advances, except so much as shall be for the 

1. Salaries and expenses of the Inspector-General, his Deputies, and 

Clerks, 

2. and of Stipendiai-y Magistrates, 

3. and of the Receiver for the said force, 

4. and of the Paymasters in the several counties, 

shall be raised by Grand Jury presentment ofi' each county, county of a city, or 
county of a town to which the same shall relate. 

A subsequent Act established the “ Reserve Force,” which is organised and 
stationed at a depot near Dublin ; the expense of it is paid from the Consolidated 
Fund, except when it is employed in any county, in which case the moiety of it 
is chargeable to the district to which it is removed. 

The Constabulai’y is a disciplined and armed force, stationed in regular bar- 
racks, and under the law, the adoption of it is compulsory on the counties. 

They perform some of the duties required from constables in England ; they 
escort prisoners, which was formerly done by the military ; they serve voting 
and other poor law papers, for which they are paid by the Boards of Guardians ; 
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they attend assizes, elections, and on other public occasions ; and although as a 
detective force their numbers cannot be regulated with reference to the number 
of military stationed in a district, yet the authorities appear to be guided by that 
circumstance in their distribution, as a corps for the maintenance of peace. 

From returns in the Appendix, the amount of the Police force sanctioned under 
the 11th clause, and the additions under the 12th and 13th clauses, will be easily 
seen. From the evidence of Colonel McGregor it appears, that the authorities 
are of opinion, that under the 27th and 28th clauses, any number of men may 
be removed into a county, and become chargeable thereto, by the direction of 
the Lord Lieutenant, although the number which he is allowed to appoint in, or 
add to such county, may have been already appointed for, and chargeable to it. 
Considering the stringent limitations fixed by the earlier clauses of the Act, upon 
an increase of the number of Constabulary in any particular county, it appears 
to us to admit of much doubt, whether the provisions of a later clause (27) 
could have been intended to leave it in the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
increase the burdens of local taxation, by adding without limit to an armed 
force, which, as we have shown, occupy in this country the position of a standing 
army, though not voted annually by Parliament. The 27th clause seems to have 
been necessary to enable a constable to act in a county different from that for 
which he had been originally appointed. 

When we consider these circumstances with respect to the distribution of 
this force — the power exercised by the Lord Lieutenant over it — the entire 

absence of any control on the part of any person or body in the county the 

military character of the force itself— and the fact, that since it has been raised 
to any thing approaching to its present amount, the Government has been able- 
proportionately to reduce the number of troops in Ireland — when, above all, 
we recollect the deep interest that the whole empire must feel in the tranquillity 
of Ireland, and the public importance of the duties of this body being efficiently 
performed,— we are of opinion that it ought to be treated as a part of the 
national force, and that it is not advisable or fair to levy a tax exclusively on the 
Irish counties for the maintenance of it ; but that the county cess ought to be 
lessened by the amount of charge for this force, so far as the number fixed by 
the Act for each county. 

In the case of an increased force being sent under the provisions of the 12th 
or 13th sections of the 6th Wm. IV., c. 13, into any particular county, we 
recommend that the expense of such force shall be borne wholly by the dis- 
trict in which it is required, and levied off the occupiers, until, on the restoration 
of tranquillity, such force may be withdrawn. 

There are some other matters which have been brought under our notice in 
the course of our inquiry, and which, as affecting materially the occupation of 
land, and the condition of the occupier, require some observations on our part. 

\ A great inconvenience is felt in many parts of Ireland, from a want of a uni- 
fo^>mity in weights and measures, and from undue exactions by purchasers of 
agricultural produce, under the name of allowances for beamage, &c. 

I[nder ordinary circumstances, where the buyer and seller may be considered 
as being on equal terms, legislation on such matters may not be required ; but in 
Ireland, where the landholder is frequently the occupier of only a few acres, we 
think he is too much in the power of the purchaser of his produce, and ought to 
be protected by some alteration in the law in this respect. 

It has been suggested to us, that the laws relating to the leasing of mines by 
incapacitated persons, in respect to the proportion of the gross produce which it 
is necessary for the lessor to reserve, require amendment. 

In reference to the registration of trees under the existing law, the benefit 
which the tenant derives ceases almost immediately upon the expiration of his 
lease ; and when the lessor is under strict- limitation and legal disability, with 
•respect to the reservation of timber, the tenant agreeing to take out a new lease 
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may have no alternative, but either to cut down the trees or surrender his right. 

A slight amendment in the Act would remedy this inconvemence. ^ 

The duty on glass, as it is now enforced and levied, operates injuriously on ^ e 
poorer classes, with respect to the comfort of their habitations, and by enhancmg 
the price upon the lowest quality of glass, virtually prevents its use, even among 
the occupiers of small farms. . n • 

We cannot avoid directing attention to the evidence almost universal y 
with respect to the injurious effect of the loan fund system on an agricultural 
population. Well adapted as it may be, or useful as it may have proved to 
tradesmen and others, resident in towns and villages, who use the money borrowed 
as capital, and repay the instalments from their weekly profits, it evidently pro- 
duces much evil, when resorted to by the small farmer for the prapose ot paying 
rent, in which case he has no weekly incomings to defray the instalments, and 
when resident at a distance from the loan office is subjected to much loss oi tune 
in making the repayments. An important alteration was made in reference to 
the loan fund system in Ireland, by the 28th clause of the Act 6 and 7 Vict, 
c. 91, by which the managers of loan societies are empowered to make loans 
repayable by instalment, at no shorter intervals than twenty-seven days, and with 
interest at a rate not exceeding lid. per month in each pound. It does not, 
however, appear that this alteration in the law has been sufficiently made known, 
or that the extended period of repayment has been adopted. 

An improved system of loan funds under the provision to which we have 
referred, might operate to check the usurious interest which is usually exacted 
by money lenders from the small farmers, and of which many flagrant instances 
axe detaUed in the Evidence. 

AGRARIAN OUTRAGES. ' 

In a former part of this Report, when we expressed our favourable opinion of 
the general state of the country, we felt it necessary to allude to some lament- 
able exceptions. We regret to find that these exceptions appear to be on the 
increase. 

We made inquiry, throughout the whole of our tour, respecting the existence 
of agrarian outrages. 

In Tipperary for a long time past, and in some other counties more recently, 
there has prevailed a system of lawless violence, which has led in numerous 
instances to the perpetration of cold-blooded murders. 

These are generally acts of revenge for some supposed injury inflicted upon 
the party who commits or instigates the commission of the outrage. 

But the notions entertained of injury in such cases, are regulated by a standard 
fixed by the will of the most lawless and unprincipled members of the community. 

If a tenant is removed, even after repeated warnings, from land which he has 
neglected or misused, he is looked upon, in the districts to which we are now 
referring, as an injured man, and the decree too often goes out for vengeance 
upon the landlord or the agent, and upon the man who succeeds to the farm : 
and at times, a large numerical proportion of the neighbourhood look with indif- 
ference upon the most atrocious acts of violence, and by screening the criminal, 
abet and encourage the crime. Murders are perpetrated at noon-day on a public 
highway, and whilst the assassin coolly retires, the people look on, and evince no 
horror at the bloody deed. 

The whole nature of Christian men appears, in such cases, to be changed, and 
the one absorbing feeling as to the possession of land stifles all others, and extin- 
guishes the plainest principles of humanity. 

We cannot but feel that this state of things calls loudly for correction, although 
it does not come within our province to discuss what measures should be adopted 
under such circumstances for the detection and repression of crime. 

It must be obvious that none of the suggestions which we have offered, nor 
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any measures founded upon them, which Parliament or Government could 
devise, can be applicable to a state of things so appalling and disorganised 
as that which we have described. We have given our best and most anxious 
consideration to the means of ameliorating the condition of the well disposed 
Irish peasant, and we feel that the greatest allowance is to be made for his suffer- 
ings, his poverty, his ignorance ; but we can make no allowance for the deliberate 
cold-blooded assassin, or for those who abet assassination. 

We wish it were possible to make the peasantry in these unhappy districts 
aware, that all measures for improvement presuppose the security of life and 
property ; that the districts in which both are systematically rendered insecure, 
must be regarded as beyond the reach of such plans of amelioration as we can 
suggest ; and that while crimes of so fearful a character prevail, it is hopeless to 
expect, in reference to those districts, much practical improvement in the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant, or any security for the permanent happiness of the 
people. 



We have thus endeavoured to lay before Your Majesty, the conclusions at 
which we have arrived, after the extensive inquiry in which we have been 
engaged. We are well aware of the difficulties that surround the whole subject 
of that inquiry. 

One class of persons have been accustomed to look exclusively to Legislative 
interference for a removal of the evils to which Ireland is exposed ; whilst 
others despair entirely of any beneficial effect upon her social condition from 
such interference. 

We do not agree with either of these - classes. We know that the best 
directed measures of Parliament cannot produce the desired effect, unless aided 
and enforced by the steady, as well as active exertions of the people^of all ranks 
and conditions in their respective spheres ; but we are at the same time satisfied 
that a very beneficial change may be effected by the united and vigorous efforts 
of the Legislature, and of individuals. 

We cannot despair when we find a country enjoymg such natural advantages 
as Ireland possesses, with a large extent of uncultivated or unimproved land, 
and a numerous population, able and willing to labour if opportunities are 
afforded to them. On the contrary, we confidently believe, that by an examina- 
tion of the facts as they actually exist, and by a close attention to details, means 
may be found for removing many or most of those partial and particular 
obstacles, which have hitherto so greatly impeded the beneficial employment of 
labour, and obstructed the enjoyment of those advantages which a country such 
as Ireland is calculated to afford. 

But this desirable result cannot be looked for, unless the united and vigorous 
efforts of all classes in Ireland are directed towards it. 

Instances are to be seen in every part of the country, of estates, upon which 
the liberal conduct and active superintendence of a resident landlord, or of 
a resident and judicious agent, have established a system of progressive improve- 
ment as to the land, and of increasing comfort to the people, which are imfortu- 
nately wanting in many other districts. 

We trust that one effect, at least, of our labours, will be, to rouse the attention 
of many who have as yet thought little upon the subject, and to encourage them 
to follow the examples thus held out to them. 

Above all, we would call upon all such persons not to rest satisfied with any 
vague or general notion of the state of the population with which they are con- 
nected, but carefully to examine all circumstances, in order that they may apply 
those remedies which shall be appropriate to the case, as well as efficient for the 
purpose of relief. 

The voluminous evidence collected by us, in all parts of Ireland, with the 
numerous returns and other documents transmitted to us, present a rnass^of infor- 

F2 
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mation upon the social condition of that country, which must serve as a useful 
guide to all who desire to employ their efforts for improvement in the right 
direction, and upon sound principles ; and we feel satisfied that great advantage 
may be derived from placing in their true light many facts and circumstances 
hitherto little known or greatly misunderstood. 

Whilst we have, in various parts of this Report, made observations, in the na- 
ture of advice, to some of those who are landlords in Ireland, we trust, at the 
same time, to be permitted to remark shortly upon the conduct too often pur- 
sued by some of the class of tenants. There is frequently a readiness amongst 
these to attribute their own wretched condition exclusively to the conduct of 
their landlords, sometimes with an utter disregard of truth, and almost always 
without admitting, perhaps without seeing, how much of it arises from their own 
indolence or want of skill. 

The truth is, to use a familiar expression, that faults are in many cases to be 
found on both sides ; and considering how uninformed a large portion of the 
Irish population is, a heavy responsibility rests upon all those to whom the 
poorer classes have a right to look for information and advice. 

The foundation of almost all the evils by which the social condition of Ireland 
is disturbed, is to be traced to those feelings of mutual distrust, which too often 
separate the classes of landlord and tenant, and prevent all united exertion for 
the common benefit. 

It has been truly said that confidence is a plant of slow growth. It is, how- 
ever, a plant which will flourish well in Irish soil, if cultivated with f alienee and 
with care. 

We say particularly with patience, because we believe that many excellent 
persons, having the best intentions towards improving the cultivation of the soil 
and the condition of the people in Ireland, have been too easily diverted from 
their course by feelings of disappointment at the slow progress which is made 
towards the attainment of those ends, and the little result which is perceived from 
their most anxious endeavours. 

We would earnestly impress upon such persons, and upon all who have the 
interest of Ireland at heart, not hastily to relax from those exertions, which cir- 
cumstances may enable them to make, in forwarding the march of improvement 
amongst their poorer neighbours. 

. Without touching upon the political or other causes, which may have contri- 
buted to create a feeling of distrust, we cannot disguise from ourselves, that the 
Irish peasant is inclined to look with suspicion upon all attempts of his landlord 
to inculcate new habits, or to introduce new plans for the management of his 
lands. 

Every considerate and benevolent landlord will make much allowance for this 
feeling. He will not suffer any exhibition of it to turn him aside from any 
scheme of improvement upon which, after deliberation, he has determined to enter. 

He, must be prepared for frequent disappointment. He will occasionally meet 
with ingratitude and injustice ; but if he perseveres in a spirit of kindness, 
united with firmness of purpose, he may confidently look to a well-merited reward, 
probably in the advancement of his personal interest, but certainly in the improve- 
ment of the district in which he lives, and the increasing comfort of the people 
around him. 

All which we humbly certify to Your Majesty. 

DEVON, 

R. A. FERGUSON, 

GEO. A. HAMILTON, 

THOMAS N. REDINGTON, 

JOHN WYNNE. 

• February 14, 1845. _ J. P. Kennedy, Secfreiary. 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO IN THIS REPORT. 



No. I. 

[Circular.] Land Commission Office, Castle, Dublin, 184 

I trouble you with this Letter on the j^art of the Comniissioners acting under the Queen’s 
Commission, of which a copy is herewith sent. 

It 18 very much our wish to obtain the best evidence upon aU pai-ts of the subiect into 
which we are du-ected to inquire. ’ 

We are desirous, therefore, of obtaining the co-operation of in this respect and 

we request that you will do us the favom- to point out such individuals as you may think it 
most de^able for us to examine, and will also point out to us any other sources from which 
you think that evidence of an authentic nature may be derived. 

If you can give your attention to this matter, and will comply with the request which we 
now make, you may render material assistance towards attaining the object of our Commis- 
sion, viz._— a full and fair investigation of all circumstances connected with the Tenui-e and 
Occupation of Land iii Ireland. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your obedient Servant, 

, Devon, Chairman. 

Any Communication may be addressed to the Secretary at this Office. 



• No. II. 

[Circular.] Land Commission Office, Castle, Dublin, 184 

lam cliected to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the in answer to the 

Communication addressed to you on the part of the Commissioners on the which will 
have infonned you of the nature of their inquiries, and the assistance they expect from 
_ The Commissioners desire particularly to point out to you, that theii- duty is to make 
inq^y mto the state of the Law aud the Practice in Ireland with respect to the Occupation 
of Land, mid with respect to the burdens that affect the Owners and Occupiers of Land 
respectively ; and to consider whether some amendments may not he properly made in the 
existing Laws,_ which may tend to encourage the cultivation of the SoU, to extend a better 
system of Agriculture, aud to improve the relation between Landlord and Tenant. 

_ So far as the investigation of particular cases may tend to assist them towards for mi no- 
just conclusions upon the matters pointed out by the Commission for iiiquiiy, it will he them 
duty to enter upon such investigation, although they have no power make any adjudica- 
tion as to the rights or claims of individuals, or to settle any differences which may have 
arisen between them. 

_ As the number of witnesses named to the Commissioners from different parts of Ireland 
is so great, as to render it impossible for them to examine all, within any reasonable limit 
as to tune, and, as it is the intention of the Commissioners to append to theii* Report to 
Her Majesty, as is usual in such cases, the whole of the evidence taken on oath before them • 
they must therefore request your fimther assistance towards the selection of those whose 
evidence can be given with most convenience to the parties themselves, and \rith the greatest 
advantage to the several objects of the inquiry. 

I ^aU have the honour to apprise you as soon as possible of the particular day on whicli 
the Commissioners hope to risit yom* neighbourhood. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yom* obedient Servant, 

J. P. Kennedy, Secretary. 

No. III. 

[Circular.] Land Commission Office, Castle, Dublio, 184 . 

am directed by the Commissioners to acknowledge the receijit of your communication 

I am further instructed to remind you that they are not invested with any authority to 
settle differences wliich have arisen between indiriduals. 

Their duty is to make inquiry into the state of the Law and the Practice in Ireland, with 
resp^t to the Occupation of Land, and with respect to the burdens that affect the Owners 
and Occupiers of Land respectively ; and to consider whether some amendments may not 
be properly made in the existing Laws, which may tend to encourage the cultivation of the 
Sod, to extend a bettor system of Agriculture, and to improve the rclatiou between Landlord 
and Tenant. 

_ So far as the investigation of pai*ticular cases may tend to assist them towards forming 
just conclusions upon the matters ;poiuted out by the Commission for inquiiy, it will be their 
duty to enter upon such investigatiou, altliough they have no power to make any adjudica- 
tion as to the rights or claims of individuals. 
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Tour case will be My considered, and if it shall appear to the ConmiiBSioners that their 
duty under tlie Commission requires a further inquiry into it, I sliaU be mstruc _ - 

municate again witli you, and to point out the time and place at whicli an examination ot 

witnesses upon oath, may take place. , a- 1 c 

^ I remain, your obedient Servant, 

J. P, Eennedy, Secretary. 

No. rv. 

The following are the principal points upon which the Land 
mation ; and each witness is requested to commumcate, ™ . „r«^na+i'ftn -ndll nnt 

those subjects on which he feels best qualified to answer, although his e 
necessarily be confined to those points : — 

Witness : 

Name and occupation of ? o 

Extent, general description, and population of district with which he is acquainted ;■ 

Does it afford opportunities for extensive and remunerative improvements . 

or otherwise, .nd in what parlicolars ? Drainage ? Eotat»n ot »op^ &o, ? 
Manures, aimal or sea, te., lime, hnming ot land, to, wlneh more generah, n ed» adopted ? 

■ Farming societies, agricultural schools, or supermtendents, if any, eflect ot, in district . 

^“ra4e)-.Slreot, and mode oteultnie? Grain crops? Aitiiicial grasses ? Honse-teeding ? 

Effects of improved tillage on demand for labour ? . , , . c a- raf 

•((rra^fji^)--Size of, increasmg or otherwise ? Appropnated to the rearing or feeding of cattle, 
sheep or dairy stock ? 

Effect of grazing farms on employment of labour ? 

Condition of farms held in rundale, or in common ? 

In what Tnarmcr fixed : by private contract— by proposal — by valuation, or otherwise ? 

Is it a gross sum or acreable ? 

What class of persons is usually employed for valuing land . 

Usual rent of average lands of different qualities ? i • o 

What proportion does it bear to the poor law and government valuations r 
How soon after it becomes due is rent usually demanded ? 

If paid by hill, what the additional charge in consequence ? _ 

Does tenant depend on loan funds or local usurers, and what is the usual rate of interest i 
What is the usual mode of recovering rent from defaulting tenants ? 

Are arrears of long standing held over against the tenant ? 

Are receipts of rent usually on account, or for a particular gale ? 

'^^'TOether immediately under proprietor, middleman, or under the courts ? and what is the relative 
condition of tenants under each class ? i. a- • o 

Is the tenure general^ at will, or by lease, and for what term, and on what conditions . 

What are the usual covenants, and how are they enforced ? v a- • • c r 

Effect of the mode of tenure upon condition of tenants, on improvement or subdivision ot tarms, 
on rent ? 

Permanent Improvements; ^ i? .i. ^ e 

Do facilities for, or impediments to, improvements of land or buildings, ^se out ot the nature ot 
the interest of the proprietor or lessor in the estate, as, for example, when held tor ever, or only 
for life or other limited term, under the courts, corporate, or associated bodies, &c. ? 

Are they effected by landlord, by tenant, or jointly, and in what proportion, and how is remuneration 
secured to either pai-ty? 

Description and cost of, and return or profit therefrom, in detail ? 

Effect of, in increasmg the demand for labour? 

Extent to which they might be beneficially carried out ? 

Tenant-Right, or Sahe or Good-Will: 

Whether prevalent in district, and to whom is the purchase-money paid ? 

Effect of, and whether recognised by landlords ? 

Value of, as compared with year’s rent, or per acre ? 

Whether value of be increasing or decreasing, and how far affected by the tenure ? 

Consolidation or Farms: 

To what extent, -with what objects, by what means accomplished, and with what consequences ? 
Effects on production — on employment of labour — on rent ? 

Subletting or Subdividing Farms : 

To what extent carried out — with what view or from what causes — general effects ? 

Whether permitted by landlords, or practised contrary to agreement ? — what course adopted to 
prevent it ? 

Effects of, on accumulation and introduction of capital, and also on population ? 

Effects of new letting on sub-tenants ? 

Farming Population : 

Condition of large farmers ? 

Srnall tenantry ? 

Labourers ? ' 

Whether improving or otherwise, and from what causes ? 

Capital : whether sufficient for their operations ? If supplied from loan funds or local usurers, at 
what rate of interest ? ■ 

Is the acreable rent of the smaller tenantry higher than on larger farms ?— is it usually paid in cash 
or how ? 

By what mpjtns are children provided for at the death of parents ? 
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Under what class do labourers usually hold their cottages ? By whom are these built or repaired ? No. IV. 

What is the usual tenure, and in. what manner is the rent usually paid or recovered ? 

Is land given with the cottages ? 

Does the con-acre system prevail ? 

What is the usual rate of ? From whom generally taken? 

How is payment recovered or enforced ? 

Can employment be obtained, and at what rate of wages? 

Have there been agrarian outrages ? In what have fliey originated ? 

Agency : 

Is there any difference in the management of estates of different classes, — as, for example, the estates 
of large or small, absentee or resident proprietors, the crown, corporate or associated bodies, or 
those held by middlemen, or under the courts ? or where the agent is resident or non-resident ? 

In what do the agent’s duties generally consist ? 

Are there fees on collecting or enforcing rent, or on granting leases, and to whom paid ? 

What is the usual season for entering on farms ? 

Ceaeges on Land: 

( County Cess) — Proportion of, to rent, government and poor law valuations ? 

; How allotted, how the amount is made public, and at what seasons levied ? 

(Poor Kate ) — Proportion of, to rent, in each year ? 

When is the landlord’s proportion usually allowed ? 

Rent-charge — What difference has been made to the tenant by placing the rent-charge on the 
landlord ? 

Suggestions of any measures of improvement in the law and practice in respect to the 
occupation of land in Ireland, and in respect to the county cess and other burdens falling 
respectively on landlords and occupying tenants, which, having due regard to the rights of 
property, may be calculated to encourage the cultivation of the soil, to extend a better 
system of agriculture, and to improve the relation between landlord and tenant, or in 
reference to any of the foregoing heads, will be received and considered by the Com- 
missioners. 

No. V. No. V. 

[ClRCUIiAR.] Land Commission Office, Castle, Dublin, 184 . 

I am directed by the Land Commissioners to transmit for your inspection the accom- 
panying statements (as per margin), given in evidence before them, and to request that you 
win return them to this Office after having read them, and without giving them publicity. 

It is a rule with the Commissioners, whenever any statement is made by any witness, 
prejudicial to any person or any property, to make the party who may he affected by such 
statement aware' of its nature, in order that if he think proper he may place any explana^ 
tion in evidence. 

The Commissioners do not mean to express any desire that you should appear before 
them upon this subject, nor do they express any opinion as to whether the statements may 
or may not require any explanation on your part ; such points they invariably leave to the 
consideration of the parties affected. If, however, it he your -wish to offer any observation 
in evidence before the Commissioners, they will be ready to hear yon at iheir Office in 
Dublin Castle, on 

And it may he well to apprise you, that in the event of your desiring to give an explana- 
tion, with a view to its appearing hereafter -with the statements to which it may refer, it 
will be requisite that such explanation should be given "before them in evidence upon oath. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

J. P. Kennedy, Secretary. 

No. VI. ■ No. VI. 

[Circular.] Land Commission Office, Castle, Dublin, 184 . 

I am directed by tbe Land Commissioners to inform you, that they are about to meet 
here for tbe purpose of recei'ving any persons who may desire to offer statements explana^ 
tory of, or in answer to, any evidence given before this Commission ; and they are most 
eamest in their desire to afford the fullest opportunity in this respect that the circumstances 
of every case may require. 

As several persons have found it impossible or inconvenient to attend personally to give 
evidence, hut have offered to send written statements in reply, the Commissioners have 
decided that they will receive such statements ; and when they find them confined strictly 
to the subject of the former evidence, they will place them in the Appendix to their 
Minutes of Evidence. 

If you should consider that the particular papers transmitted to yon requii-e any notice, 
the Commissioners give you the option of making any explanation yon -wish, either in tbe 
shape of evidence to he given personally before them, in this Office, on the day of 

, such evidence to be inserted upon the Minutes, or in the shape of a 'wiitten state- 
ment, to he sent to them on or before the day of , and to be inserted in tbe 

Appendix as such ; and in either case there will be a marginal reference to direct tbe 
reader from the original charge to the answer, wherever it may be. ■ 

The Commissioners desire me further to say, that if a 'written statement be sent, it should 
not be in the form of an affidavit, hut such as the ■writer may be prepared to vouch upon 
oath, if afterwards req'uired by the Commissioners so to do. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

J. P. Kennedy, Secretary. 
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No. VII. No. VII. 

Classified Return of RETURN of the probable extent of Waste Lands in each County in Ireland, furnished by 
Waste Land in each R. GRIFFITH, esq., C.E., and General Valuation Commissioner. 

County in Ireland. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Fil'st, that which is considered by him to be susceptible of remunerative improvement, 
so as to produce both corn and green crops. 

Second, that which may be improved for pasture by draining alone. 

Third, that which he considers as incapable of improvement, at a cost which would 
reimburse the farmer. 



Leinster. 

Dublin. 



Louth. 



Longford. 



Westmeath. 



Meath. 



Kildare. 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 

County of Dublin. — In this county nearly the whole of the land capable of improve- 
ment, which does not exceed an elevation of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, has 
already been cultivated. 

In the interior of the high mountain glens, there are some spots which may be improved. 
On the whole, this county contains about 19,000 aci’es of coarse boggy or rochy pasture 
land, no part of which has over been tilled. Of this quantity, about 1,500 acres may be 
drained and cultivated with advantage, so as to produce green crops and meadow; 

6.000 acres may be improved by simple draining, and rendered much more productive 
t^n at present as pasture land for sheep and young cattle ; and 11,500 acres of high or 
roclcy mountain, which may be considered as incapable of improvement, inasmuch as it • 
would not repay the farmer the cost of (Raining. 

County of Louth. — Tliis county is for the most part inhabited by an active and indus- 
trious people, and only a small portion of the land wliich is susceptible of improvement 
has been loft untillod. 

At present it contains about 15,000 acres of coarse pasture land, no part of wbicli, at a 
fair rent, is worth 5s. an acre, statute measure, but the greater portion is nearly unpro- 
ductive. Of this extent, 3,000 acres may be drained and tilled ; 5,000 may be drained for 
jiasturc ; and 7,000 acres, of the elevated ground near the summits of the mountains, must 
be considered incapable of improvement. 

County of Longford. — Tliis county contains altogether about 59,000 acres of land, con- 
sisting either of coarse heathy pasture or of flow bog. The latter may amount to about 

30.000 acres, of wliich about 18,000 acres are susceptible of improvement for cultivation, 
by a system consisting of perfect draining, followed by a coating of from three to four 
inches of clayey gi'avel, which occui’s abundantly, near the edges of most of the bogs. It 
is time, in the abstract, that the whole may be considered capable of cultivation ; but owing 
to the expense of the transport of gravel from the edge, even by the assistance of railways, 
the surface cannot be coated with clay at a remunerative price, at a greater distance than 
half a statute mile from the bog edge. This cRcumstance natui'aUy limits the remunerative 
reclamation to about one-third of the extent of the large bogs ; but the whole may he 
drained advantageously, by which means coarse pastui'e will be produced in a few years. 
Including the mountain pastm-e, and the portion of the bogs just mentioned, the county of 
Longford contains 18,000 acres which may be reclaimed for cultivation, so as to produce 
corn and green crops; 38,000 acres may be improved for pasture; and 3,000 acres are 
incapable of improvement. 

County of Westmeath. — This county contains about 56,000 acres of land which has never 
been tilled, the greater portion of which, is similarly circumstanced with the unimproved 
lands of Longford, though perhaps more imjirovable. On the whole, about 18,000 acres, 
consisting cliiefly of bog, with some rough pasture, might be advantageously improved for 
cultivation; 37,000 acres may be drained; and 1,000 acres are incapable of improvement. 

County of Meath. — This county contains about 16,000 acres of bog and coarse pasture 
land; it is probable tliat 6,000 acres are capable of improvement for cultivation ; 8,000 may 
be improved by draining ; and 2,000 acres may bo considered as miimprovable. 

County of Kildare. — With tbo exception of a small tract of liilJy land, situated between 
Naas and Blessington, on the eastern side of the county, Kdldare presents an unusually flat 
surface, few portions of which reach an elevation of 300 feet above the level of the sea. 
Tliis county contains altogether about 52,000 acres of uncultivated land, of wliich 44,000 
acres consist of extensive flow bogs, being a part of the great bog of Allen. It has been 
well ascertained that bogs of this description are susceptible of cultivation, both for corn 
and green crops, when perfectly drained, and covered with clay and limestone gi'avel, 
wliich occurs abundantly along the bog edges ; but, as already mentioned, it is impossible 
■without gi-eat exertion, and the expenditure of considerable capital, to coat the siirface of 
the bog with gravel, at a greater distance from the edge than half an English mile. It 
appears probable that not more than one-tliRd of those bogs axe capable of being im- 
proved for cultivation, but that the whole may be di-ained at a moderate expense, and 
thereby rendered, to a certain degree, profitable not only for pasture but for fuel. Including 
the bogs and hiHy pastui-e, this county contains about 16,000 acres capable of improvement 
for cultivation ; 31,000 acres may be ch’ained for coarse pasture; and 5,000 acres which would 
not repay the expense of draining. 
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King’s County — This county is in many respects similarly circumstanced with that of 
Kildare, as, with the exception of the liigh land situated on the western declivities of the 
Slieve Bloom mountains, it is chiefly flat and low ; the usual elevation being less than 
300 feet above the level of the sea. The King’s county contains altogether 146,000 acres, 
consisting either of flow hogs or coai-se pasture land. The extent of the bogs may amount 
to about 120,000 acres, of which about one-third is capable of improvement for cultivation, 
according to the system aUeady mentioned in speaking of Kildare and Longford, and the 
remainder may be drained. On the whole, including the elevated pastm-es, 45,000 acres 
are susceptible of improvement for cultivation ; 94,000 acres might be drained ; and 7,000 
acres ai'e not improvable so as to repay the outlay. 

Queen’s County. — Tliis county contains upwards of 69,000 acres in an unimproved state, 
of which 18,000 acres, consisting partly of pasture land on the eastern dechvity of the 
Slieve Bloom mountains, but chiefly of bog and boggy pastui-e, are capable of being 
drained and cultivated advantageously; 26,000 acres maybe improved by draining for 
pastm’e ; and 25,000 acres not improvable. 

County op Kilkenny This county contains about 21,000 acres of coarse pasture land ; 

of which about 7,500 acres maybe improved for cultivation, 6,000 for pasture, by draining, 
and 7,500 acres may be considered as unimprovable. 

County of Cahlow. — This small county contains about 32,000 acres of land which has 
never been tilled ; the best portion of which at a full rent does not exceed 5s. a statute 
acre, but the greater portion consists of very poor moory and boggy mountain pasture. 
Of the entire, it is probable that 17,000 acres are capable of improvement for cultivation, 
BO as to beai’ crops of corn and meadow. In addition to which there may be about 6,000 
acres, improvable by draining for pastui’e, to be used chiefly in rearing mountain sheep or 
young cattle; and the remaining 9,000 acres maybe considered as wholly unimprovable, 
owing partly to great elevation, Ireing considerably above 1,000 feet, and partly to the 
prev^ence of the rock near the suiTace. 

County of Wexford Contains upwards of 45,000 acres of rough pasture land, situated 

chiefly on the eastern declivities of the mountains adjoining the county of Wicklow. Of 
this quantity, about 16,000 acres are capable of being drained and cultivated advantageously ; 

18.000 acres may be drained for mountain pasture ; and 11,000 acres, consisting cliiefly of 
the rocky and heathy tops of mountains, may be considered as incapable of improvement. 

County of Wicklow. — The central part of this county cousisis of a range of elevated 
mountains, which contains 201,000 acres of unimproved coarse pastm-e land, 130,000 acres 
of which ai’e situated in positions exceeding 1,000 feet in elevation. It is probable that 
about 20,000 acres maybe drained and cultivated advantageously ; 70,000 acres may be 
drained and thereby much improved as pasture for sheep and young cattle; and about 

111.000 acres must be considered as wholly unimprovable. 



No. VII. 

Classified Return of 
Waste Land in each 
County in Ireland. 

Leinstzb. 

King’s. 



Kilkenny. 



Carlow. 



Wexford. 



Wicklow 



From the foregoing it would appear that the twelve counties of the province of Leinster 
contain 731,000 acres of land in a state of nature, upwaixls of 300,000 acres of whiclr 
consist of flow bog. Of this extent, it is jjrohahle by judicious arrangements, that about 
186,000 acres maybe drained and cultivated to advantage, so as to produce both coni and 
green crops; 345,000 acres may he improved by draining at a moderate expense, and thus 
rendered available as pasture for sheep or young cattle ; and 200,000 acres, situated chiefly 
ill elevated and rocky district.^, must be considered as wholly unimprovable, at least sncli 
as would not remunerate the undertaker. 



PROVINCE OF ULSTER. UtstEi 

The coarse pasture, or comparatively waste lauds of the prortnee of Ulster, difler 
materially from those of Leinster. In the latter, the greater part consists of flat or flow 
bog, usually on a low level ; while in Ulster these pasture lauds are situated on the tops 
and declivities of mountain ridges. We shaU commence our review with the 

County of Antrim. — This county contains about 177,000 acres of coarse pastm-e or Antrim, 
boggy land; of this extent, 108, 500' acres are situated in elevations exceeding 800 feet 
above the sea. From the data afforded by the general valuation, about 40,000 acres might 
be improved and cultivated, so as to produce corn and green crops ; 70,000 acres might be 
di-ained for pasture ; and about 67,000 acres may be considered as incapable of improvement. 

County of Londonderry. — The uncultivated pasture lands of this county amount to Lomionderry. 
about 181,000 acres, which are similarly circumstanced with those of Antrim. Of this 
quantity, it is probable that about 50,000 acres may he improved for cultivation ; 60,000 
may he dramed for pastm-e ; and 71,000 may be considered as unimprovable, consisting of 
the tops of tlie highest ridges of mountains and the sands of Magilhgan. 

County of Donegal. — The waste lands of this county are more extensive than any Donegal, 
other in Ireland, with the exception of ilayo ; and owing to the wetness of cHmate and 
nature of the subsoil, they are probably the least improvable. There can he no doubt, 
however, that vast tracts may be easily reclaimed by the expenditure of a moderate 
capital, and the introduction of additional labourers. From a careful examination, it 
would appear that Donegal contains about 769,000 acres of unimproved and uncultivated 
land, 253,000 acres of which are situated at elevations which exceed 800 feet above the 
l^vel of the sea ; and in such a climate, unless in favoured and sheltered spots, cultivation 
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No. vrr. 

Classified Eeturn of 
Waste Land in eacli 
County in Ireland. 

Ulst£B. 



Tyrone. 



Fermanagh. 



Armagh. 



Doivn. 



Monaghan. 






should not be attempted at elevations exceeding 800 feet. But in addition, to the more 
elevated portions, there is a very extensive tract of boggy country, resting on a base of 
crystalline granite, which is rarely decomposed near the surface. Hence, clay or gravel 
rarely occurs beneath the bogs, and in consequence permanent reclamation would be almost, 
impossible. The district aEuded to is situated in the barony of Boylagh, and extends 
northward from the Gweebaira river, to the north coast westward of the village of 
Crossroads. These observations are confined to the bogs only, as there are several small 
tracts of comparative fertility within the above limits, where industry and successful 
cultivation prevail ; but such examples are confined merely to the sea^coast, which affords 
an abundant supply of manure, consisting of sea-weed and sheU-sand. It is probable that 
within the limits of the county of Donegal there are about 150,000 acres which might be 
improved for cultivation ; 250,000 acres might be drained, and thus rendered available for 
the rearing of young cattle ; and 369,000 acres of mountain land, which it is probable 
would not repay the expense of draining. 

County of Tyrone. — The unimproved pasture land of this county is, for the most part, 
situated in an elevated mountain district, the substrata consisting, for the most part,^ of 
mica slate or red sandstone. The county contains upwards of 312,000 acres of unim- 
proved land; of which it is probable 80,000 acres might be improved for cultivation; 

120.000 acres by draining alone; and 112,000 acres must be considered as unimprovable. 
Some successful improvements of waste lauds have been made in this coimty by Sir 
Robert Ferguson, hart., M.P., near Castlederg, and by J. P. Kennedy, esq., at Loughash, near 
Sti’abane ; the result of which must tend to prove the benefit which the , country would 
derive from more extended operations of a siimar character. 

County of Fermanagh. — This county contains 115,000 acres of waste land, the greater 
part of which, though not very elevated, presents a mountainous character. It is probable 
that 40,000 acres might be reclaimed and cultivated; 50,000 acres might be drained; and 

25.000 acres may be considered as unimprovable. 

County of Armagh. — This coimty contains about 35,000 aci-es of unimproved land, 
the greater part of which is situated at elevations which exceed 800 feet above the sea. 
Of the above extent, about 12,000 acres may be improved for cultivation; 13,000 acres 
might be drained; and 10,000 acres, situated on the tops of the hills, is the only portion of 
this county to be considered as incapable of improvement. It is to be observed, that the 
climate near the east coa*t is much better than on the west ; and hence, in the counties of 
Armagh, Down, Wicklow, &c., com crops may be raised at elevations exceeding 1,000 
feet, and will succeed much better than at elevations of 800 feet in the counties of Done- 
gal, Sligo, Mayo, &c. 

County of Down This coimty may be considered as the garden of Ireland. It con- 

tains about 78,000 acres of uncultivated pasture land, more than half of which is situated 
at elevations wliich exceed 800 feet above the level of the sea, chiefly in the mountains of 
Mourae. Of the entire quantity, it is probable about 20,000 acres might be advantage- 
ously improved and cultivated ; 30,000 acres might be drained for pasture ; and 28,000 
acres must remain unimprovable. 

County of Monaghan This county contains upwards of 21,000 acres of unimproved 

land, of which 14,500 acres are situated at elevations exceeding 800 feet, and the re- 
mainder consists of small detached bogs and moory lands on the margins of lakes. Of 
tlie entire, about 7,000 acres are capable of improvement for cultivation ; about 8,000 acres 
might be improved by draining ; and 6,000 acres may be considered as unimprovable. 

County of Cavan This county contains altogether about 72,000 acres of unimproved 

land, which, on the whole, is similarly circumstanced with that of Monaghan. It is pro- 
bable that 20,000 acres are capable of improvement for cultivation; 28,000 might be 
drained for pasture; and 24,000 acres, situated on the summits of lofty JiiUs exceeding 

1.000 feet in elevation, may be considered as incapable of improvement. 

Thus the province of Ulster contains of unimproved land 

Which may be cultivated, 419,000 statute acres. 

Which may be drained, 629,000 „ 

Incapable of improvement, 712,000 „ 



Total, 1,760,000 



CoNNAvccT. PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. 

The principal counties comprehended within this province are situated on the west coast, 
and correspond in climate as well as in its mountainous character with the county of 
Donegal. Wo shall commence our review with the 

, Sligo. County of Shigo. — The central region of tliis county is occupied by the Ox mountains, 

the interior valleys of which present several favourable situations for improvement as well 
for reclamation and cultivation as for simple drainage. A very interesting experiment, show- 
ing how mountain improvements should be undertaken, is now being made by the Irish 
Waste Land Company, to the west of Lough Easky within these mountains, and though the 
elevation is considerable, there can he no doubt of a successful result. 

In addition to the Ox mountains, this county contains a considerable tract of low-Kving 
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bog and moor land, wbicli expends nearly to the sea coast, and -which is traversed by the No. Vll. 
post road between SHgo and Ballina. Many parts of this tract offer groat facility for 
improvement, inasmuch as there is abundance of clay and gravel immediately beneath the Lan/in eack 
hogs, wMch are frequently shallow, and, in consequence, the surface, when drained, can be county in Ireland. 

easily and cheaply coated -with the subsoil. On the whole, the county of SHgo contains 

about 152,000 acres of unimproved bog and coarse pasture land, about 30,000' of which Connaught. 
may be advantageously di’ained and cultivated ; 60,000 acres may he drained for pasture ; 
and 62,000 ipust be considered beyond the limits of improvement. 

County of Leitrim. — The waste lands of this county are similarly circumstanced -with Leitrim, 
those of Monaghan, already described ; they consist partly of pastm-e land situated on the 
tops and declivities of mountains, and partly of flat bogs and moors, in the midst of the 
lowland valleys. 

The entire extent of the unimproved land amounts to about 116,000 acres; of which 
about 30,000 acres may be improved and cultivated ; 36,000 acres may be drained ; and 
50,000 acres, situated chiefly on the summits and decli-vities of the mountains adjoining 
Lough Allen, must be considered as unimprovable. 

County of Roscommon. — The waste or unimproved lands of this county are, for the ■Roscommon, 
most part, situated on a low level, and consist of bogs and moory bottom lands, situated 
in tbo valleys near the margins of the river Shannon, the river Suck, and their tributary 
streams ; hence a large portion is capable of improvement, though, owing to the great 
extent of many of the bogs, the edges alone can he reclaimed for cultivation at a reason- 
able expense. On the whole, this county contains about 130,000 acres of bog and unim- 
proved land ; of which about 40,000 acres may he reclaimed for cultivation ; 80,000 acres 
may be drained for pasture ; and 10,000 acres may be considered unsuitable for improve- 
ment. 

County of Mayo. — This coimty contains a greater extent of miimproved waste lands Mayo, 
than any other in Ireland, yet a large portion of it presents unusual facilities for reclama- 
tion and cultivation, particularly in the bai-onies of Erris and Bm-rishoole, on the west 
coast. There is also a great extent of boggy and moory land situated to the west of Bal- 
lina, in the barony of Tirawley, portions of Avhich might be advantageously improved for 
cultivation ; hut, owing to the want of manure, which can be procured in abundance on the 
coasts of Erris and Burrishoole, not with equal advantage as it^ those baronies. On the 
whole, the county of Mayo contains about 800,000 acres of unimproved land ; of which 
about 170,000 acres might be improved for cultivation; 300,000 acres might be drained for 
pastime ; and about 330,000 must be considered as unimprovable, at least for the present. 

County of Galway. — This county contains about 708,000 acres of unimproved land, Galway, 
which, for the most part, is simila rly circumstanced with that of Mayo, being situated 
partly on the west coast in the baronies of Ross, BaBinahinch, and MoycuUen, and partly 
iti the interior, in the form of flat bogs and morasses, situated in the valleys of the rivers 
Shannon and Suck, and their tributary streams. It is probable that about 160,000 acres of 
the unimproved land might be advantageously reclaimed and cultivated; 250,000 acres 
might be di’ained for pasture ; aud 298,000 acres may be considered as incapable of im- 
provement at a reasonable cost. 

Hence it appeal’s that the pro'\’ince of Connaught contains, on the whole, about 1,906,000 
acres of unimproved pasture land ; of which about 430,000 acres might he drained and re- 
claimed for cultivation; 726,000 acres might be drained for pasture, chiefly for young cattle; 
and 750,000 acres may be considered as not capable of improvement at a remunerative cost. 

PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. Munstek; 

The province of Munster, which occupies the south-western portion of Ireland, may bo 
divided into two portions, namely, the interior, comprehending the counties of Tipperary 
and. Limerick, and the coast, consisting of the counties of Clai’c, Kerry, Cork, and Water- 
ford. We shall commence with the interior. 

County of Tipperary. — In proportion to its extent, this coimty contains less uiiim- Tippei-ary. 
proved pastoe land than any other in the south of Ireland. As usual, these lands are situ- 
ated partly on the tops and decH-vities of mountains, pai’ticularly in the range of the Devil’s 
Bit aud Keeper mountains, and partly in the form of bogs occui’ring in the low valleys near 
the margins of rivers and streams. Of the mountain pastures of the first class, the county 
contains above 111,000 acres, and of the latter about 67,000 acres. On the whole, it is 
probable that about 30,000 acres might be reclaimed for cultivation ; 60,000 acres might 
be drained for pasture ; and 88,000 acres may be considered as unworthy of improvement. 

County of Limerick. — The waste lands of this county may be similarly dmded with Limerick, 
those of Tipperary. The county contains, on the whole, about 121,000 acres of unim- 
proved land; of which, 30,000 acres might be improved for cultivation; 40,000 acres 
wight be drained for pasture ; and 51,000 acres, situated cMefly on the high levels in the 
Galtees and Slieve-Phelim mountains, may he considered as unimprovable. 

County of Clare. — This county contains altogether about 296,000 acres of unimproved Clare, 
land, the principal part of which is situated to the west of a lino drawn from Corofin by 
Ennis to the river Fergus. The subsoil of this tract consists generally of a cold clay, and 
the sui-flicc is, for the most pai’t, covered by shallow bog. The greater pai’t of the waste 
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No. VII. lands of this district are capable of improvement, either for cultivation or by draining for 

pasture. The more elevated waste lands, situated in the mountain district to the north 

Walto^Und south to the valley of Scarriff, being those which must be considered of a doubtful 

County in Ireland.*^ character as a theatre for improvement ; but these latter views must be confined to the 

lands which are situated near the summits of the mountains at considerable elevations 

Monsteb. above the level of the sea. On the whole, the county of Clare contains about 296,000 

acres of unimproved land ; of which 60,000 acres might be improved and cultivated; 100,000 
acres might be drained for pasture ; and 136,000 acres must be considered as incapable of 
improvement. 

Kerry. CouNTY OF Kerry. — T his county contains a vast extent of unimproved pasture land, 

amounting on the whole to 727,000 acres, the greater portion of which is situated within 
the elevated mountain promontories, to the north and south of Dingle bay; but large tracts 
of low, and compai’atively improvable boggy lands, are situated in a cold clayey country 
extending from Tarbert on the Shannon, by Listowel and Castleisland, to Kidarney, many 
parts of which are highly improvable, and are similarly circumstanced, in every respect, 
with the crown lands of Kingwilliamstown, in the county of Cork, where extensive land 
improvements are now being carried on. Similar and very successful improvements have also 
been made to the west of Listowel, in the county of Kerry, by Mr. Pierce Mahony, which 
prove what can be done at a moderate cost in an extensive district which is similarly cir- 
cumstanced. It is probable that of the entire extent of waste lands of this county, about 

150.000 acres may be drained and reclaimed, so as to produce corn and green crops; 

250.000 acres may be drained, both for the purposes of pastui-e and coarse meadow ; and 

327.000 acres, consistuig either of momitain tops or deep flat bogs, may be deemed inca- 
pable of improvement under present circumstances. 

Cork, County of Cork. — This great county, though hilly, cannot be considered as moun- 

tainous, and no extensive tracts are occupied by low land bogs. Hence the extent of the 
unimproved land is trifling, as compared with the neighbouring counties, or with its own 
great superficial extent. The principal portion of the unreclaimed land is situated in the 
barony of Duhallow, to the north of the county, in which district much improvements have 
taken place within the last twenty years, and are still in progress, particularly since the 
completion of the great lines of new road {prmcipally made at the public expense) which 
now intersect this liitherto inaccessible country in almost every direction. The opening of 
every road has been followed by the immediate reclamation of the adjoining lands, and a 
general spirit of industry now peiwades the district, which, during tlie Whiteboy warfare in 
the years of 1821 and 1822, was the focus of outrage and rebellion. The crown land 
improvements of KingwOliamstowu, already mentioned, were commenced in consequence 
of the making of the new road from Tralee to Cork, which passes through them. 

A great portion of these lands, which were valued for sale at the rate of fourpence per 
acre per annum, and wliich are situated at elevations varying from 500 to 800 feet above 
the level of the sea, have since been successfully improved under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, and the improved lands, according to the system adopted 
in their reclamation, now vary in value from Is. Cd. to 20s. an acre. 

Tlrese experiments have not been lost on the surrounding country, as several of the 
adjoining landlords have imitated them, though on a small scale ; but from the great spirit 
of agriciritural improvement wliich at present peiwades people of all classes in the neigh- 
bourliood, I have no doubt that the present beginnings wdl be soon followed by more 
extensive reclamations. 

On the whole, the county of Cork contains 466,000 acres of unhnprovcd pasture land; 
of which upwards of 100,000 acres might be reclaimed for cultivation ; 150,000 acres might 
be drained for coarse meadow and pasture ; and 216,000 acres may be considered as 
unsuited to improvement. 



County of Waterford — Tliis maritime county contains about 105,000 acres of unim- 
proved pasture land, situated chiefly on the summits and declivities of the MonavuUagh and 
KnockmeiUedown mountains. A remarkable example of successful improvement is now 
being carried on by monks of the order of La Trappe, at Mount MeUeray, situated three 
miles north of Cappoquin. On the wdiole, it is probable that 20,000 acres of the unim- 
proved land may be advantageously reclaimed for cultivation ; 30,000 acres may be di-ained 
for pasture ; and 55,000 acres, situated chiefly near the summits of the mountains, may bo 
considered as not worthy of improvement. 

Hence it appears that the province of Munster contains about 1,893,000 acres of unim- 
proved mountain or boggy land ; of which, 390,000 acres may be advantageously reclaimed 
for cultivation ; 630,000 acres may be drained for pastm-e and coarse meadow ; and 873,000 
acres may be considered as unsuitable for improvement at the present time. 

In summing up the data contained in the foregoing statements, it would appear that 
Ireland altogether contains 6,290,000 acres of unimproved and comparatively waste land ; 
of which, 1,425,000 acres might be advantageously reclaimed and improved, so as to pro- 
duce both corn and green crops ; 2,330,000 acres might be drained for coarse meadow, 
together with pasture for sheep and young cattle ; and 2,535,000 acres would appear to 
be unsuitable for improvement, inasmuch as it wmuld not repay the expense of effective 
draining. 

RICHARD GRIFFITH. 

Dublin, January 28, 184a 
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Table sliowing the probable quantity of unimproved Pasture and Bog Lands 
in the several Counties of Ireland, &c., &c. 



Counties. 


Coarse Pasture 
above !il)() fee 
over sea level 


Coarse Pasture 
below 800 feet 
includiug ilov 
Bogs, &c. 


Irnptovab!o 
for Cultivatioi 


Improvable 
for Pasture. 


Unimprovable 


^ Total. 


Lbinsteh : 
Carlow, 
Dublin, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 
Longford, . 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


16.500 

19.000 
8,000 

18.000 

9.000 

3.500 
11,500 

3.500 

39.000 

3.000 

16.000 
164,500 


15.500 

44.000 
3.000 

1.37,000 

55.500 
3,500 

12.500 

30.000 

53.000 

29.000 

36.500 


17.000 

1.500 

16.000 

7.500 

45.000 

18.000 

3.000 

6.000 
18,000 
18,000 
16,000 
20,000 


6,000 

6,000 

31.000 
6,000 

94.000 

38.000 

5.000 

8.000 

26.000 

37.000 

18.000 
70,000 


9.000 
11,500 

5.000 
7,500 

7.000 

3.000 

7.000 

2.000 

25.000 
1,000 

11.000 
111,000 


32.000 

19.000 

52.000 

21.000 
146,000 

59.000 

15.000 

16.000 

69.000 

56.000 

45.000 
201,000 


Total, . 


311,500 


419,500 


186,000 


345,000 


200,000 


731,000 


Ulster : 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan, 
Donegal, 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 


108,500 

22,000 

45,000 

253.000 

45.000 

34.000 

69.000 
14,500 

127.000 


68,500 

13.000 

27.000 

516.000 

33.000 

81.000 

112.000 
6,500 

185,000 


40.000 

12.000 
20,000 

150,000 

20,000 

40.000 

50.000 
7,000 

80.000 


70.000 

13.000 

28.000 

250.000 

30.000 

50.000 

60.000 
8,000 

120.000 


67.000 

10.000 

24.000 

369.000 

28.000 

25.000 

71.000 
6,000 

112.000 


177.000 

35.000 

72.000 

769.000 

78.000 

115.000 

181.000 

21.000 
312,000 


Total, . 


718,000 


1,042,000 


419,000 


629,000 


712,000 


1,760,000 


CONNAUGUT : 
Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


95.000 
55,500 

163,000 

2,000 

55.000 


613.000 
60,500 

637.000 

128.000 
97,000 


160,000 

30.000 
170,000 

40.000 

30.000 


250.000 

36.000 

300.000 

80.000 
60,000 


298.000 

50.000 

330.000 

10.000 
62,000 


708.000 

116.000 
800,000 

130.000 

152.000 


Total, . 


370,500 


1,535,500 


430,000 


726,000 


750,000 


1,906,000 


Munster ; 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, _ 
Limerick, . 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, . 


29.000 

170.000 

217.000 

41.000 

111.000 

66.000 


267.000 

296.000 

510.000 
80,000 

67.000 

39.000 


60,000 

100,000 

150,000 

30,000 

30.000 

20.000 


100,000 

150.000 

250.000 

40.000 

60.000 
30,000 


136.000 

216.000 
327,000 

51.000 

88.000 
55,000 


296.000 

466.000 

727.000 

121.000 

178.000 

105.000 


Total, . 


634,000 


1,259,000 


390,000 


630,000 


873,000 


1,893,000 


ABSTRACT. j 


Provinces ; 
Leinster, 
Ulster, 
Connaught, . 
Munster, 


314,720 

719,019 

369,801 

634,192 


419,231 

1,041,763 

1,536,201 

I,‘259,"i85 


! 

186,000 

419.000 j 

430.000 1 

390.000 ! 


345.000 
629, OOu 

726.000 

630.000 


200,000 

712.000 

750.000 

873.000 


731,000 

1.760.000 

1.906.000 

1.893.000 


Total, . 


2,037,732 


4,256,480 j 


1,425,000 


2,330,000 


2,535,000 


6,290,000 



No. VII. 

Classified Return of 
"Waste Land in each 
County in Ireland. 

Probable quantity of 
unimpioved Pasture 
and Bog Lands in 
Ireland. 
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No. VIII.— Statement of Countt Cess ordered to be levied in each County, County of City, and County of Town 
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